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1865. 


BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 


which 
bound to admit that I cannot gainsay the 


itself upon my own mind perha 
undue extent. But years of disappointment 
have made me distrustful. Moreover, I am an 


Over the waves that sunder 
The Old World from the New, 
Come sounds, as of distant thunder, 
_ Murmurs of joy and wrath, 
Of hope and fear, of wonder ! 
For our triumph of to-day 
Is shared by every zone; 
Tyranny turns away; 
Freedom is bolder grown; 
Every people is gay; 
And trembles every throne. 


Chatham that confidence is a plant of slow 
geet in aged bosoms. Nevertheless, we also 
now that, to use the words of the poet, 

‘‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast,”’ 
so that it is often entertained where absolute 
confidence must be rigidly excluded. Indeed 
we may, I trust, welcome the presentiment 
that a future is coming which will repair the ill 
fortune of the past. 





Eager they watched, and breathless, 
The ordeal fierce and long; 

Forth from the furnace-fire 

Liberty, smiling, deathless, 


TWO NEW WEEELIES. 
“How many ministers there are in Boston 
that nobody ever hears of,” said a witty divine, 
Comes beautiful and strong; when a professional brother of his had become 
More beautiful, more strong than erst briefly conspicuous. “Brother X. has been 
She issues to the day, | found out at last. It is very interesting, like 
For the stains on her snowy garments _the discovery of a new—insect.” We may ap- 
Are burnt and purged away ! ply his saying to the newspapers of New York, 
which nobody ever attempts to count—not even 





They knew not her heavenly lore; 


this address has breught you, I am 


sense of such a conclusion. Indeed, it has forced 
even to an 


old man, and we are told by the great Lord 


They dreamed that she must fail; 
For nor sword nor sceptre she bore, 
Nor covered her heart with mail : 
But idly must foes assail 
The lovely and terrible, 
Whose glances, though bribes to win, 
Are thunderbolts to quell. 
Over the waves that sunder 
The Old World from the New, 
Come sounds, as of distant thunder, 
Murmurs of joy and wrath, 
Of hope, and fear, and wonder. 
A storm is brooding above; 
The earth is rocking and quaking under; 
For now they understand ! 
And, therefore, over the deep, 
Tyrants tremble in every land, 
And nations start from their sleep. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


LATE CHARGE OF RECORDER HILL. 


THE 


Birmingham, in England, rejoices in a magis- 
trate who has given the best years of a long 
life to the establishment of a better system 
The venerable 
Mattheas Davenport Hill, Recorder of that city, 
was the constant and warm friend of Capt. Ma- 


for the treatment of criminals. 


conochie ; he did much to introduce reformato- 
ries for young offenders into England, and of 
late years he bas been striving to induce the 
government to try the Irish Convict System in 
the English prisons. To a certain extent he 
and his coadjutors, Lord Brougham, the Earl 
of Carnarvoa, Miss Carpenter, Miss Cobbe, 
Miss Twining, ete., have been successful, and 
The 


present result of this modification is alluded to 


the laws have been materially modified. 


by Mr. Ifill in a recent charge to the Grand 
Jary of Birmingham, delivered on the 10th of 
April last. 
nay remember the words of Mr. Hill quoted in 


For the benefit of our readers, who 


The Commonwealth last autumn, we copy here 
the beginning and the close of this charge :— 

It will probably be remembered by many who 
now hear me that at the last Michaelmas Ses- 
sions I recapitulated the principal provisions of 
the statutes creating and regulating penal ser- 
vitude, and also of the steps taken by the Sec- 


retary of State tor the Home Department to | 


bring his administration of those Acts. and par- 
ticularly the last of them, into harmony with 
the intention which has uniformly guided the 
Legislature from the passing of the first of 


them in 1853 down to the present time; that! 


intention being that the treatment of the crim 
nal should be so conducted as to promote his 
reformation by every means which the power 
and intluence of the State can command ; the 
chief expedient being to confer on the convict | 
the invaluable privilege of working out his free- | 
dom by industry and good conduct at an ear. | 
lier period than that appointed by the sen-| 
tence. T hailed the change of administrative 
measures adopted by the Executive govern- 
ment as evidence almost amounting to demon- 
stration, that the great principle to which [have 
adverted was hencetorth to be carried into 
practical effect—a consummation to be obtain. | 
ed by importing into Great Britain a large in- 
stalment of the system which has been crowned | 
with such remarkable success in Ireland. Ex- 
pressing my regret that the good intentions of 
the Home O.tice must, by its mutilation of the 
plaus pursued in the sister island under Sir 
Walter Crofton, be to some extent frustrated, I 
nevertheless rejowed in’ the prospect) which 
then displayed itself before us, and indajged 
the hope that when the good effects resulting 
from a partial adoption of the Trish system had 
manifested themselves, and the omissions of 
which Thad complained had been proved to be 
the only hindrance to further progress, the 
assimilation of the two systems would be gradu- 
ally completed. Little has occurred to dimin- 
ish these hopes, while some events have tended 
to increase them, although, perhaps, my antici 
pations are not on the whole quite so bright as 
they were when I delivered my charge to your 
predecessors. It cannot, however, be denied 
that not only has the discipline of the convict 
prisons been greatly ameliorated, but that im- 
provement has extended itself into our county 
and borough gaols, in certain of which much 
good is domg, notwithstanding the anomaly is 
still maintained of withholding from the lesser 
maletactors the privilege of shortening their 
terms of confinement, the higher offenders (as 
it would almost seem) being sull considered to 
have earned the monopoly of this precious ad- 
vantage by their greater achievements in crime. 
* * * * . * * * 
Under the auspices ot the Earl of Carnarvon, 
to whose exertions the country ts much indebted, 
Sir Walter Crotiton. has gratuitously devoted 
his time, talents and experience to the labor of 
carrying into effect the suggestions of the noble 
lerd in the distmet with which he ts connected, 
and also in its vietnity. The consequence is 
that the county gaols at Winchester, Devizes, 
and Sainsbury are in afar better state than here- 
tofore. On Monday last the Visiting Justices 
ot Hampshire presented a most’ gratitving re- 
port as to improvements effected at Winches- 
ter; stating also that the adjoiming county of 
Wilts “is now engaged in reorganizing its gaols 
at Salisbury and Devizes on our model,” and 
that “what is still more gratifying is, that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
has introdu ed into the House of Commons a 
‘Prison Bill avowedly based on the principles in 
eperation in this county, and that if it should 
become law it will not involve a single change 
in the system now pursued in Hampshire.” 
One fact mentioned in this report will, 1 have 
no doubt, attract the attention of ail local au- 
thorities engaged in the conduct of prisons. _ It 
is that the receipts for cash for industrial labor 
during the quarter amount to £406 Os. dd., 
against £47 Iss. 6d.in the corresponding quar- 
tet of last year, the industrial receipt for the 
last three-quarters having together amounted 
to £717 18s. 2d., against £84 17s. Sd. for the 
three corresponding quarters of the previous | 
year. Perbaps, gentlemen, you may be of 
opinion that I have not enabled you to catch 
more than a glimpse into the new state of 
things, and that it would be presumptuous, prior | 
to the results of a longer experience, to surren- | 


der ourselves to the pleasure of sanguine expec- | journals in style 


. 


tation. 


the compiler of the Directory—and which do 
not all enjoy even the celebrity of those poets 
/whom Dr. Holmes mentions— 


| ‘*Whose wide renown, beyond their own abode, 
Extends for miles along the Haarlem road.”’ 


To this uncertain multitude are about to be 
added, if we may trust the Prospectus, two new 
_ weeklies— The Nation and Our Neighbor. The 
former has already been mentioned in these 
columns; its aims, and the character of its edi- 


‘tors and contributors, are so high that we have 
good hope that it will succeed, and Will aecom- 
| plish something worthy in the field which it 
When it 


shall give it such a welcome as it shall prove to 


| proposes to Occupy, appears we 


deserve —in advance we offer it our best wish- 
ies. Of the other we cannot say the same. 
| Our readers probably remember the short- 
lived, self-conceited, shallow and unstable jour- 
inal called The Round Table, which it fell to 
| our lot to criticise a year ago. If so, they may 
also remember how it died a lingering death, 
protesting all along that it never was better in 
its lite, and finally handing in its own epitaph 
much like that on the country gravestone :— 
“Weep not for me, ye friends so dear, 
Tam not dead, but sleeping here.”’ 

And, sure enough, we are about to witness, 
it seems, a resurrection of The Round Table 
under another (and still worse) name, but with 
the same general habits, —at least, if we may 
judge by a pamphlet “Circular” with a supple- 
ment annexed, which we have received from 


Mr. Charles H. Sweetser, 644 Broadway. We | 


quote, with all the capital letters, the opening 
of this precious paper :— 


Announcement of a New Journal. 


To the Friends of Dignified, Scholarly, 
and Independent Journalism :— 
your particular attention is desired toa 
movement for the establishment of a Crit- 
ical and Refined NattonAL WEEKLY NEws- 
PAPER. 
The plan and purpose involve a larger Capi- 
tal and more complete Business Management 


‘than have ever been secured to any similar ef- 


fort in this country ; the employment and prop- 
er remuneration of the most valuable Thought 
and Talent of the Republic, without regard to 
any special lines of belief, or local divisions ; a 
size, shape, and general arrangement, more in 
accordance with the Progression of the Times 
than the existing Journals embody; and with 
a single and controlling aim to purity and dig- 
nifty American Life and Letters. 

“IN THE NAME OF THE Prorpnet—figs -” 
This is the way The Rowwl Table was herald- 
But 


Mr. Sweetser evidently is still under the delu- 


ed, and we all know what it amounted to. 


sion that his former venture was of some value, 


| for he savs:— 


The subscriber has enlisted in the matter 
with faith strengthened by a former and the 
most sucee sspul proje ct of the kind ever attr mpted 
in this country: and he begs to assure all who 
may teel interested in the matter, that it is his 
confident beliet, based upon past endeavors and 


|a correspondence long continued, that if the 


Scholars, Artists, Professional and Literary Men 
generally, and the very large class of wealthy 
gentlemen of culture who are engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, will join hands with the en- 
deavor. we shall not longer deserve, or again 
receive, the recent taunt of the London Satur- 
day Revicw, that * America cannot support one 
first-class weekly.” 


If The Round | 


Tah’e was “the most successful project of the 


A question here suggests itself. 


kind,” ete., what would the least successful 
have been It a journal that dies before it is 
fairly weaned is so “successful,” must we con- 
sider a tough old sinner like Harper's Weekly 
a failure? Many people regard that as “a 
first class weekly,” (it certainly is vastly better 
then ever The Round Table was.) and we never 
heard that it lacked support. Its standard is 
not so high as might be, but it has been stead- 
ily raised, and it has not, of late years, defend- 
ed slavery, as The Round Table tried to do. 

But it may be that Mr. Sweetser has got his 
notions about other weeklies trom the letters 
of several gentlemen (with a capital G) which 
are quoted in his circular. To show our read- 
ers how just and wise these are, we will give 
them :— 

From a Gentleman who had planned a similar 
enterprise : 

“The idea ofa weekly publication taat, amid 
all the erecradle newspaper slipshod ot our coun- 
try, should resolutely avoid the popular cor- 
ruptions of language and maintain throughout 
a scholarly tone: and that. amid mercenary 
and partisan sheets, should preserve an atti 
tude of independent and fearless, vet of mature 
and impartial criticism, and so attract to itself 
the support of whaterer is most eultiva‘ed and re- 
dew ] to which it should appeal, 
is a project which I had sketched out upon 
paper, before I saw my thoughts embodied in 
vour plan.” 

None but the ‘most cultivated and redemp- 
tive” need apply. Whether this refers to 
philanthropists, bank-tellers, or simply to Pecks 


ppvrtive in the cirels 


niffs and Mawworms ts left in obscurity. 
From G. S. Hillard, Esy.: 

“What is wanted now is a paper which will 
educate public sentiment, and not merely re- 
fleet it; which will be strong enough to brave 
an enormous public opinion and proclaim un- 
welcome truths. There is no such paper now. 
All our journals now are mere ministerial fune- 
tionaries to register the decrees of the majority.” 

This sounds a little like the moralizing of the 
fox who had lost his teil. There is no wonder 
that the Boston Courier and The Round Table 
complain of “the decrees of the majority.” But 
let us hear the clerical dictum on the matter: 

From Rev. Dr. F. D. Huntington : 

“Most of those we have are loose, faithless and 
radical, besides being far behind the English 
scholarship. But I sup- 


Should that be the frame of mind into! pose they feel obliged to be radical in order to be 


dices, weaknesses and folly.” 


rates, Cicero and Tully.” 


Can he have meant the Advertiser ? 


black in order to be thought white ? 


Bunyan says of his reader, 


‘*We have too long detained him in the porch, 
And kept him from the sunlight with our torch.’’ 


banquet, which, in spite of its limping English 
(pardonable in a bill of fare) will certainly 
make the mouth water :— - 

Supposed Contents of a Single Number. 


mary Paragraphs, comprising a readable Sketch 
of the Current Week. 

2. The Round Table.—Three or four care- 
fully prepared Articles on Public Topics. 

3. The Visitor.—Three or four Essays of a 
pleasant and literary character. 

4. The Trellis.—A Poem or two. 
5. The Alcove.—Literary Criticisms, and Gos- 
sip about Books. 
6. The Studio.—A tete-a-tete with the Artists. 
7. The Observatory.—Scientifie Discoveries 
and Developments. 
8. The Promenade.—A racy, sociable Ramble 
among the Publishers and Itemmongers, and 
the Journals that say good things. 

9. The Letter- Box. — Correspondence from 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London, and 
Paris. 

The “Bow Window” will be prepared each 
week by a Gentleman skilled in the English 
ways of Compactness, and who is known tar 
jand wide as amost genial Writer.—The “Round 
Table” will admit of the severest, but always 
i dignified, Discussions—The “Visitor” will of 
; course, be courteous, agreeable, and as jovial as 
‘he pleases. His aim is to create good- humor, 
jand not to offend.—The Trellis” will extend 
[its tavor only to strong and healthy climbers. 
It will occupy but a niche, and can harbor no 
}long-spun efforts.—The Alcove” will form a 
| Department for the most thoroughly impartial 
' Discussion of Books and their Authors. ‘There 
| will be no Easy- Chairs for favorites. —The same 
jmay be said of the * Observatory” and the 
js Studio.”"—In the “Promenade” anybody will 
| be admitted to council; nor will there be any 
disagreeable espionage over the Letter-Box.” 





Tiere’ We can think of nothing quite so 
‘neat as this since Mrs. Catharine Waterman’s 
Bower of Taste” delighted the American pub- 
lic. It quite takes away the breath of eriti- 
;cism, and we can only wait with impatience 
‘for “Our Neighbor's” 


coming. 

| 2. &—Since the above was written we have 
_seen the announcement of Mr. Henry Sweetser 
that the original Round Table is to be revived, 
‘so that we are to have three new weeklies in- 
stead of two. We have not thought it best, 
‘however, to change the numeral in our heading, 
for we by no means trust implicitly ‘the an- 
'nouncements of the Messrs. Swecetser, and we 
have some doubt that both these advertised 
sheets will appear. If they do, the public will 
be puzzled to know which is the “Original 
Jacob,” if “dignified journalism” will allow us 
to use such a_ phrase. 
the 


Tamar, was, whose right to primogeniture was 


Perhaps it might be 
identified as unfortunate Zarah, son of 
unceremoniously set aside by the lively Pharez. 
We will leave the explanation of this historical 
allusion to the World newspaper, which has 
lately expounded Aristotle so learnedly ; and 
we would suggest that the one which the World 
praises most shall be reckoned the true and ac- 


popular. Instead of telling the nation what the 
nation needs to learn, they trim to its preju- 


This is a favorable specimen of the style of 
this author, whose description of “those we 


of Religion in the time of the Tudors carries 


ow : THE COMMONWEALTH. 
with it all that is important in the history of ines 


the period. BOSTON : SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1865. 
These two volumes bring the history down to | —————— <= = 
the execution of Anne Boleyn in 1536. They 


A THORN IN THE FLESH. 


this trouble. Negro suffrage will never be al- | pleased at the indignity offered the court, and 
lowed in this State if the disloyal whites be | accordingly laid the resolutions before His Maj- 
permitted to vote. If the first Legislature, | esty: The Duke of Newcastle, by His Maj- 


elected by the bayonets of Gen. Banks, could °S ty’s command, wrote to the Lords Commis- 
A y' . ,sioners of the Admiralty, wherein he says:— 
refuse to enfranchise the blacks, what hope is . - 


have” reminds one of Goldsmith’s club, whose 
library was to consist of “the writings of Soc- 
We wonder if he 
had any Boston newspaper in his eye when he 
called somebody “loose, faithless and radical.” 
Or is it 
the Christian Register? We call upon the 
Reverend Doctor to be more explicit. Whois 
it that feels “obliged to be radical in order to 
be popular,” or, in other words, paints himself 


But we must proceed to more important mat- 
ters than the opinions of Dr. Huntington. As 


Here is the bill of fare for our forthcoming 


1. The Bow Window.—Two pages of Sum- 


| historians, are such marked examples. 


and Bilney. 

These and many other matters are related 
with a fullness that leaves little to be desired, 
and with copious references to the original au- 


from the received opinion of former historians, 
and perhaps on none more than where he 
speaks of the guilt of Anne Boleyn and the 
general policy and character of Henry. Con- 
trary tothe received opinion, he considers Anne 
guilty of the crimes charged against her, and 


against her; showing that any other hypothe- 
sis is more probable than that of her innocence, 
and stating the curious fact, if it be one, that no 
one of the six who were executed for the crime 
publicly protested innocence, while several of 
them confessed their guilt. 

In placing such an estimate as he does, 
throughout, on the character and motives of 
Henry, Mr. Froude taxes still more the faith of 
his readers. In asingle matter, like the alleged 
guilt of the queen, where much is obscure, there 
is room for a broad difference of opinion; but 
the general tone of a sovereign’s character is 
supposed to be easily perceived by all men, 
and the common voice concerning Henry has 
been always uttered with great unanimity and 
confidence. He has been reckoned an arbitra- 
ry, capricious, blood-thirsty and sensual tyrant, 
by no means lacking ability or special virtues, 
but the most unfit of all men to guide a nation 
through a religious revolution. And nothing 
did more to bring odium upon the reformed 
church in England, at the time and since, then 
the alleged reputation of the king who made 
himself the head of the church. 

This popular view of Heory, Mr. Froude 
steadily opposes, and, it must be confessed, with 
some success. He shows that up to the age of 
thirty-six, this prince had so borne himself’ as 
to win praises from all; that he was handsome, 
learned, accomplished, brave, merciful and 
just ; and that his vices, such as they were, did 
not bring much harm to the realm. He does 
not admit that these qualities were changed 
into their opposites in later years, though he al- 
lows that they were counteracted, in part, by 
serious faults. Henry’s six marriages, two of 
which were terminated by the headsmen’s axe, 
and two more by an unscrupulous divorce, are 
treated by this author rather as acts of State 
policy, entered upon for the good of the 
reali, then as showing the unregulated passions 
and brutality of the King. This is a hard 
point to earry, and if Mr. Froude succeeds in 
this he will be a better pleader than we now 
think him. 

Yet there can be no doubt that exaggerations 
of Henry's vices have prevailed with both 
Catholic and Protestant writers, and it 1s well 
to have the other side maintained, even at the 
risk of parodox. 

The style of these volumes is not free from 
the affectation which insinuates itself into the 
dialect of almost every modern writer, and of 
which Kingsley and Kinglake, among English 
Mr. 
Froude’s sins in this way are far less than 
theirs, and in general he writes with simplicity 


and force. He has made himself master of his 





cepted Round Table. What has been said of! 


‘Our Neighbor will apply to both; they are | 


projected by men who neither know what jour- | 
nalism ought to be, nor what the American | 
people want; and they will be likely to pay a 


good sum betore they find out. 





ry ad > i na , a 
TITERARY REVIEW. 
History oF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF | 
Worsrty to THe Deatu or ELIzaBetu. | 
By James Anthony Froude, M. A. Late Fel- 
low of Exeter College, Oxtord. Vols. I. IL. 
(Pp. 447.501.) New York : Charles Seribner | 

& Co. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. | 
Mr. Froude’s fame asa writer seems likely to | 
rest more on this book than on any of the less | 
elaborate works which preceded it, even though | 





some of those have been farmore widely known. | 
The time and pains expended on this history, | 
the intrinsic interest of the subject to all who! 
would understand the greatness of England in | 
the centuries succeeding Henry the Eighth, | 
and the original view taken by the author of 
Henry himself and several of the other person- | 
ages, all make it a remarkable book, and we 
rejoice to see the beginning of an American 
edition. We trust that the publishers, who 
have done their work in a thorough manner, 
will find success enough to warrant their issu- 
ing the remaining volumes within a reasonably 
short time, and so present to Americans a work 
which belongs to their history quite as much as 
to that of the English. 

Indeed there is reason to maintain that the 
story of the English Reformation, the achieve 
ments of Elizabeth and her father, the glories , 


of 
‘Those flights upon the hanks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza ani our James,”’ 


and the renown of the Puritan ascendency in 
Great Britain, belongs even more to New than 
to Old England. Those strong germs of national 
greatness, planted and fostered by the Tudors 
and by Cromwell, long ago reached their ma- 
tunity in England, but, committed by our Pil- 
grim fathers to the virgin soil of America, they 
are still springing among us, and growing into 
such goodly stature, that already the mother | 
country begins to turn hither for hope, or for 

envy. Weare the green tree—they are the! 
dry ; and far enough removed as both are from | 
the life of the sixteenth century, we are nearer | 
than they, inasmuch as that period, like ours, 
was one of vigorous expansion and turbulent 
development ; while in England everything has 
become settled and varnished with a hard deco- 
rum. The Church in America, even, is more | 


‘like the Church of Cranmer’s time than is the 


present English establishment ; Latimer finds a 
better successor in Parker and Beecher than 
in Kingsley or Spurgeon—however wide may 
be the doctrinal difference. And the history 


subject, so that few are competent to dispute 
And 
he has materially added to the general infor- 


with him a point of historical accuracy. 


mation respecting a most interesting portion of 
English history. 


The Discourses on the Death of President Lin- 
coln, preached respectively at Lynn, by Rev. 


Samuel Johnson, and at Charleston, S. C., by 


Rev. Charles Lowe of Somerville, Mass., with 
the Eulogy delivered before the New England 
[istoric-Genealogical Society, by 
Nason, have merits which rank each author as 
a faithful and conscientious narrator. Mr. 
Johnson finely sketches the leading character- 


Rev. Elias 


istics of the deceased, and vividly, yet briefly, 
depiets again the great criminal who impelled 
the fatal shot. Mr. Lowe, standing in a South- 
ern pulpit, rightly pointed his moral for the ed- 
ification of Southern society. Mr. Nason traces 
Mr. Lincoln's ancestry, and narrates in pleas- 
ing manner many of his personal traits. 

The Radical, “a journal for social and reli- 
gious culture,” is the name of a new monthly 
Unitarian journal, edited by Rev. Sydaey IL. 
Morse, of Haverhill, Mass., and printed and 
published in Boston. It is a handsome octavo 
sheet, and ably filled. It takes bold ground as 
the exponent of the radical, progressive section 
of the Unitarian body, and necessarily combats 
the position of the late National Unitarian Con- 
vention. Jt will serve as the organ of the nu- 
merous and largely-increasing minority, and is 
understood to receive the sanction of many in- 


Juential clergymen in that communion. 


The new Magazine, Jlours at Home, “devoted 
to relivious and useful literature.” to us 
asecond time (for June) from Charles Sciib- 
ner & Co.. New York, through A. Williams & 
Co. 
an engraving thrown in, while its macter ts in 


comes 


Its make-up is that of the Atlantic, with 


| proper relation to the prescribed purposes of 


the work. It is creditably edited. 


Our Martyred President, and other poems, by 
Mrs. P. A. Hanaford, has been published in a 
neat style by B. B. Russell & Co., Boston. 
Mrs. Hanaford shows much fervor and senti- 
ment in her verses, and the brochure will add 
one more laurel, thrown by pious hands, upon 
the bier of the dead President. 


Harpers’ Monthly. for Jane, as usual, is very 


creditably filled. With its numerous illustra- 


‘tions, and its treatment of practical. every-day 


subjects, it takes a firm hold upon popular re- 


gard. A. Williams & Co. are the Boston agents. 


We have the Friend of Progress, the New 
Path, the Monthly Religious Magazine, and the | 
Student and Schoolmate, for June, of a portion | 
of which we will take some further notice here- | 
after. 


contain, therefore, the account of Wolsey and 
his overthrow, of the early life of Latimer and 
Thomas Cromwell, of the divorce of Queen 
Catherine, and the execution of Sir Thomas 
More, the visitation of the monasteries and the 
persecution of good Protestants like Tyndale 


he has placed in strong array the evidence 


mitted to the right of suffrage. 


piness by the application to this immense re 
| the north-western territory from slavery. 


with a view to the extension of the empire o 
freedom. The primary object was the strength 





| to the ocean through the mighty river that 
None of 
the arguments of the time in favor of acquiring 
Louisiana revealed the real object which the 
| public men of that day, with Jefferson at their 


| drained the interior of the continent. 


head, had in view. 


pire of the future ; and so he and his party 
forced the country to endorse his illegal pur- 
chase under the specious guise of opening the 
Mississippt to American commerce. 

This first territorial acquisition in the inter- 
est of slavery gave the monster iniquity a grasp 


taken sixty-odd years to loosen, and which it 
now only surrenders by its death after a four 
years’ bloody war. All the territorial legisla- 
tion for the newly-acquired domain by Con- 
gress was steadily directed in the interest of 
slavery up tothe year 1811, when Louisiana 
was admitted as a State into the Union witha 
Constitution as hostile to freedom and as pro- 
tective of negro servitude as that of South 
Carolina. Then came the partitioning of the 
northern part of the territory of Louisiana, be- 
tween freedom and slavery, by which the ene- 
my of human rights got all that was worth hav- 
ing, and a subsequent creation of the slave 
States of Missouri and Arkansas, with a rever- 
sionary claim upon Kansas, which was only de- 
feated by the reaction following the repeal of 
the compromise of 1820. The whole history of 
Louisiana, from 1803 down to 1865, has been 
one uninterrupted series of the struggles of 
slavery for maintaining its ascendency against 
That State 
has been the citadel of slavery in the South- 


the instincts of human freedom. 


west, and from its armory were furnished the 
weapons that tore Texas away from the Mexi- 
can Republic and consigned her to negro bond- 
age. Her seaport city has been the Babylon 
of slavery and slave commerce, seated upon 
the waters of the great river and giving slave 
law to the South-western States, and corrupt- 
ing the channels of trade at home and abroad 
as the queen of cottondom. 


been the devotees of slavery, and to Louisiana 


Judah P. Benjamin to the history of human 
crime, and also John Slidell, the author of the 





Plaquemine election frauds that cheated Mr. 
;Clay out of her electoral vote in 1844. Even 


‘Pierre Soule, a fugitive from Louis Philippe’s 


can, was corrupted by Louisiana slavery into a 
slavist of the fiercest order. Her whole popu- 
lation, French and American, had been so deep- 
ly imbued with the love of slavery, had become 
so degraded under its despotism, was so stricken 
through and through with the black plague, 
that they offercd but the feeblest resistance to 
the storm of secession which swept the State 


There 


were witnesses, however, against the dogma of 


ivovernment of 1861 out of the Union. 


secession, even in this stronghold of slavery. 
but they were not the enemies of property in 
man, and so they could make no effectual re- 
sistance to disunion. 








dv-and-bye New Orleans was conquered back 
into the Union by the Federal arms, but. she 
| stubbornly refused to submit voluntarily to the 
Federal authority. From the hour that Gen. 
Butler took possession of the city, down to the 
present time. she has been held to her obedi- 


All 


ence by military power and martial law. 


the time of our occupation of the city, the 


United States have never been able to keep 
open more than three post-offices besides in 
the entire State, notwithstanding our armies 
The 


white population have never submitted to the 


have swept over it in every direction. 
national authority willingly and cheerfully. 
Like the Philistines in the side of the kingdom 
of Israel, they have proved a thorn in the side 
of the Federal power. And all this while. too, 
there were hundreds of thousands of loval blacks 
have restored her 


in Louisiana, .who could 


government to the Union in six months’ time, 
if they had been appealed to as they ought te 
have been. A convulsion would have ensued, 
of course, in which the white Unionists would 
have taken sides with the black Unionists, and 
the result would have been a democratic gov- 
ernment based on the suffrage of the actual 
majority, and not a Banks-ocratic pretense of 
a government founded on bayonets, and a tithe 
of the voters, who have proved to be a myth. 
We have been led to these reflections by a 
letter just received from a gentleman in New 
Orleans, who knows whereof he writes, and 
who isin a position to speak advisedly. His 
revelations confirm advices to the same effect 
from other sources. “The real danger,” he 
says, “to be apprehended, when the war is 
over, is the demoralization resulting from it. 
The main subject of contention will be the re- | 
construction of the governments of the ex-se- | 
coded States, Leuisens ie 0. thir comple of! 


| 
} 


The flesh we speak of is that of the Ameri- 
can people, and the thorn is Louisiana, which 
has always been, is now, and always will be, an 
irritant, until her negro population shall be ad- 


Her vast territory and heterogeneous popula- 
tion were brought into the American Union 
in contravention of the Constitution, and in 
derogation of the Declaration of Independence, 
which should have secured to every human 
thorities. In many points Mr. Froude differs | being within her limits, at the time of the trans- 
fer of eminent domain to the United States, 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 


| gion of the ordinance of freedom that rescued 


But the purchase of Louisiana was not made 


ulation returns and resumes its place at the 
polls? The moment the war is over the Free 
State party in Louisiana will lose their power. 
Indeed, under the present governor, they are 
already ostracized. The Supreme Court has 
been organized by the appointment of five 
judges—all pro-slavery! One has not been 
out of the Confederacy but a little over six 
months, where he served as a major in the 
rebel army from the beginning of the war. The 
chief justice was a violent secessionist. He 
openly proclaimed in the streets of Alexandria 
-| that he hoped every Yankee, man, woman and 
child, would be killed before the war ended ; 
that he wanted to see the breed exterminated. 
Another of them swore fealty to the Confeder- 


there of its being done when the old white pop- 


“His Majesty expressed great displeasure at 
| the insult offered to the court-martial, by which 
| the military discipline of the navy is so much 
| affected, and the King highly disapproves of 
ithe behavior of Lieut; Frye on the occasion. 
| His Majesty has it under consideration what 
| steps may be advisable to be taken on this oc- 
| casion.” 

| From the sequel, it will appear that the 
| Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, as well 
as the Secretary of State, were not aware of 
[the very great authority of the Lord Chief 
| Justice of Common Pleas, who, so soon as he 
‘heard of the resolution of the court-martial, 
caused each individual member to be taken into 
custody, and was proceeding with legal mea- 
| sures to assert and maintain the authority of 
his office when a stop was put to the process by 
| the following submission (signed by the Pres- 
_ident and all the members of the court) being 
| transmitted to Lord Chief Justice Willes :-— 


; ‘As nothing is more becoming a gentleman than 


f} acy in order to keep his seat as a judge of an | to acknowledge himself to be in the wrong, so soon 


‘ening of the bulwark of slavery, and making 
‘the whole basin of the Mississippi tributary to 
;negro bondage, by blocking up the access 


This great teacher of hu- 
man rights, and the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, had fallen from his high es- 
tate, and had set up State sovereignty, in the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, as the cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night which the slaveholding aristocracy of 
the South were henceforward to follow ta em- 
pire, and glory, and dominion ; and he had the 
sagacity to see that the possession of the mouths 
of the Mississippi was essential to the slave em- 


upon the throat of the country which it has 


Her public men from the beginning have} 


belongs the ineffable disgrace of contributing | 


moderate tyranny and a French Red Republi- | 


demanded “satisfaction for the high insult on 
their President, from all. persons, how high so- 


-/inferior court. When the 


r 


them ex-rebel officers. 


siana when such men hold the reins of judicial 
power ? 


to revive a State government. By 
Wade, 
others, its recognition was fortunately defeated 
How will it be in the 
Durant is doing his duty in exposing 


tions of Sumner, Winter Davis and 
in the last Congress. 
next ? 
the frauds by which Gen. Banks fastened his 
government upon us. He is a man of decided 
talents, great purity of character, and, although 
a slaveowner, is an ardent advocate of con- 
ferring the right of suffrage on the blacks.”’ 

Such are some of the workings of the Banks 


was permitted by the late President to go back 
to New Orleans and resume his command of 
the Department of the Gulf! Louisiana has 
been a thorn in the flesh of the American peo- 
ple long enongh, and we sincerely rejoice that 
President Johnson did not leave Gen. Banks 
where he was any longer, to obstruct, by 
his presence and counsel, the admission of the 
negroes of Louisiana to the right of suffrage. 
Indeed, the public interests require that the 
President should revoke the exceptions in Mer. 
Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation, and 
even apply that instrument to Delaware and 
Kentucky, as an act of mercy, with which he 
is exhorted so urgently by the disloyal to tem- 
per judgment. The only real difficulties in 
the way of reconstructing the governments of 
the rebel States, are the omissions of the Fed- 
eral government to declare itself in favor of ne- 
vro suffrage as the only sure basis of security 
for the present and the future, and to give such 
direction in the administration of milyary af: 
fairs in those States. Let President Johnson 
intimate that negro suffrage is the sine geet non 
of reiidmission of the rebel States, and they 
will all be knocking at the doors of the next 
Congress for permission to come in, with rep- 
resentatives elected by all the loyal population, 


black as well as white 


Louisiana and her sister rebel States from the 


side of the country. 


SUBORDINATION OF MILITARY TO CIVIL TRI- 
BUNALS. 


The Sovial Law Library of Saffolk county, 





jof this State, contains two venerable law books 
| which contain matter that at this epoch in our 
national history is of vital interest. They are 
MeArthur’s Reports, (or “Principles and Prac- 
tice of Naval and Military Courts Martial,”) in 
the first volume of which, and comprising the 


13th appendix, will be found the case of Lieut. 


| Frye, wherein a collision between the adminis- 


Depeass of civil and 
| delineated. 

In the year 1743, Lieut. Frye, of the British 
marines, serving on board the Oxtord man of- 
war, was brought to a court-martial at Port 
Royal, in Jamaica, by the captain of the ship, 
| tor having disobeyed his orders in refusing to 
assist another lieutenant to carry an ofliver pri- 
}soner on board the ship. Lieut. Frye bad in- 
| sisted upon the captain giving the order in wri- 
iting. The evidence produced against him at 
the court-martial was, the depositions of a par- 
cel of illiterate people, reduced to writing sev- 
feral days before he was browzht to trial, which 
persons were entirely unknown to him, he 
having never, to his knowledge, seen or heard 
their names before; and, upon his objecting to 
ithis evidenee, he browbeaten and over- 
ruled. On the charge being thus proved, he 
was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
and rendered forever incapable of serving His 
Majesty. He was brought home, and his case, 
after being laid before the Privy Council, 
pearing ina justifiable light, his late Majesty 
was graciously pleased to remit the punishinent 
and to order him to be released. 

Some time afterward, he brought an action 
in the Court of Common Pleas against Sir Chal- 
oner Ogle, who had sat as President at the 
court-martial, and obtained a verdict against 
him for £1,000 damages, it having been proved 
that he had been kept fourteen months in close 
confinement before he was broneht to trial. 
The Judge. moreover, informed him that he was 
at liberty to bring his action against any of the 
members of the court-martial he could 
meet with. The subsequent steps in this case 
are still more remarkable. 

Upon application made by Lieut. Frye, Sir 
Join Willies, Lord Chiet Justice of the Common 
teas, issued his writ of copes against Rear- 
Admiral M avne and Capt. Reutone (two of 
the members who had sat on the above court- 
martial) on the 15th day of May, 1746, while 
Admiral Mayne presided, and Capt 
satas member of a court-martial, at Deptford, 
for the trial of Vice-Admiral Lestock. They 
were both arrested at the breaking up of the 
court in consequence of the above writ. The 
arrest of the President highly offendéNall the 
members of the court. They met twice on the 
subject, resenting highly what they deemed an 


military law is strikingly 


The following is the narrative :— 


was 


ap- 


said 


tentone 


, insult, and drew up certain resolutions, in which 


they expressed themselves with some degree of 
acrimony against the Lord Chiet Justice : and 
the Judge Advocate was to deliver them to the 
Board ot Admiralty, in order to their being 
laid before the King. In these resolutions they 


ever in office, who have set on foot this arrest, 
or in any degree advised or promoted it,” and | 
remonstrating that, by the said arrest, “the 
order, discipline and government of His Maj- 
esty’s armies by sea was dissolved, and the sta- 
tute 13, Charles IL, made null and void.” 

The Lords of the Admiralty were much dis- 





United States 
forces took possession of the place, he swore al- 
legiance to the new-comers and was continued. 
He has since drawn pay from the State Treas- 
ury for services rendered while judge under the 
Confederacy! The district judges are not much 
better—all of them pro-slavery, and two of 
What do vou think of 
the boasted Joyal State government of Loui- 


The truth is, there never was a more 
infamous and rotten concern than this attempt 


the exer- 


government of Louisiana, and yet that officer | 


| 
| ‘This is the only way to remove the thorn of | 


| power of emancipationists. 


| as he is sensible he is so, and to make satisfaction 
' to any person he has injured, we, therefore, whose 
names are under written, being thoroughly con- 
vinced that we were entirely mistaken in the opin- 
ion we had conceived of Lord Chief—Justice Willes, 
think ourselves obliged in honor, as well as justice, 
to make him satisfaction so far as it is in our pow- 
er; and, as the injury we did him was of a public 
nature, we do, in this public manner, declare that 
we are now satisfied that the reflections cast upon 
! him in our resolutions of the 16th and 21st of May 
last were unjust, unwarrantable, and without any 
foundation whatsoever; and we do ask pardon of 
His Lordship and of the Court of Common Pleas 
for the indignity offered beth to him and the Court.”” 
This paper was dated the 10th of November, 
1746, was received in the court on the 14th, 
and was orderel to be registered in the Remem- 
brance Otlice—a memorial, as the Lord Chief 
Justice then observed, “to the present and fu- 
| ture ages that whoever set themselves up in op- 
| position to the laws, or think themselves above 
the law, will in the end find themselves mis- 
‘taken.” The letter from the court-martial, to- 
gether with Judge Willes’s aceeptation, were 
[inserted in The Gazette of the 15th of November, 
1746. 


| 


THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The New England Loyal Publication Socie- 


ty, in its republication of the opinions of the 
| English press on our political condition, gives 
from the London Daily News—a_ paper which 
has always maintained the side of our country 
; with great ability and constaney—the follow- 
ling paragraph as part of an article onthe 
The sub- 


ject brictly stated in this extract is one the im- 


|* Prospects and Duties of America.” 


| portance of which can hardly be over estimated, 
and which, the moment we begin to prepare for 
a settled state of things under the reign of 


peace, will come up for discussion and for the 
; decision of Congress :— 


“So, again, is that of uniting effectually and 
durably the different sections of the republic ; 
and here the Northern people will have to make 
what they will at first think a great sacrifice— 
their protectionist policy. No long explana- 
tion is necded to show that there can be no se- 
cure and cordial union between the Northern 
| States and those of the West and South till 
'freedon: of trade prevails over them all. The 
‘agricultural States will assert their rights and 
complain of their grievances for themselves, as 
soon os domestic politics can be attended to af- 
ter the war, [tas enough now to point out 
that the ceonomical error of slavery having 
been given up in the South, the economical er- 
jrorof the North must follow it, if the republic 
is to fulfit its highest destiny. It must suffer in 
its domestic peace and security, in its fortunes 
and its repatation, till its commerce is as free 
as that of the foremost nations abroad.” 


Massachusetts will not be so slow, as might 
be supp sed by those who take only superficial 
| views of her recent history, to adopt the policy 

indicated above. Iler people are large con- 
sumers as well as producers, and, from their 
‘general intelligence, as ready to follow demo- 
cratic ideas as those of any State of the Union. 
Her newspaper press must first be delivered 
from the domination of class interests ; we shall 
then be ready to turn our backs upon class leg- 
islation, and follow the laws of political econo- 
my in uniting with the whole country upon such 
measures as will secure the highest prosperity 
!'to the industrial masses. 


A NEW GERMAN LOYAL LEAGUE. 

An inportant revolution is now taking place 
among the Germans of New York city. Earn- 
est men have determined that their countrymen 
shall present an example of political virtue, en- 
thusiasm and stability. They want to gee the 
Union firmly maintained and perpetuated. 
They look upon American republicanism as a 
precious casket containing the jewels of free- 
This casket they 
Wealth, time, intelleet, 


even their lives, they are prepared to freely 


dom, prosperity and progress. 
lwil] assist to preserve. 
sive, if necessary. They have formed a Loyal 
League that veritably reflects the intellect, pat- 
riotisin and social worth of the Germans. A 
“platform” has been constructed worthy of the 
of all who are faith- 
ful to their government. We will briefly de- 


admiration Americans 
seribe its planks. 

The League pledges itself to support the Con- 
istitution and government of America against 
and 


structive doctrine of States’ rights; to urge 


inward outward foes: to oppose the de- 
that. in reconstructing the South, the land of 
leading rebels shall be confiscated and equal- 
ly divided between Union soldiers and negroes, 
and that the suffrage be given to the negroes ; 
that purity of nominations and of elections 
must be insisted on; that men shall be chosen 
for their honesty, consistency, and earnestness ; 
that office-seeking by Germans must be stern- 
‘ly opposed and completely prevented in the 
future: offices should be 


Germans solely becanse of their devotion to 


that tendered to 
America, and their uprightness as citizens of 
The planks in this new 
German plattorm are most carefully and strong- 


this great Republic. 


ly fashioned. 

An effort is being made to establish a Ger- 
man republican newspaper to counteract the 
influence of the covertly disloyal democratic 
German press. This new movement is one 
that will be beneficial to the stability and pro- 
gress of our country. A healthy political Ger- 
man organization will make itself felt in every 
State. It will. tend to rescue the “less educat- 
ed Germans” from the debasing thrall of pro- 


| slavery demagogues. It will be another mmpor- 
tant element in building-up American nation- 


ality. This German League will increase the 
A cry from anoth- 
er body of earnest men will go forth on behalf 
of conferring political justice on colored people, 
and of endowing them with social advantages, 
and progressive material, intellectual, and re- 
ligious prosperity. We gladly hail this new 
German movement in New York. 
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holding in his hand the ballot. He wanted the 
people to say to the next Congress that they 

are convinced that peace and security for the 

future demand that the negro should have jus- 

tice, and also that there be reconstruction on 

the black as well as the white system. In an- 

swer to the objection raised by many that the 

negro is not educated so as to vote, Mr. Phil- 

n said that the negro has had the education 

of work, and is educated twenty-five years in 

advance of the poor whites of the South, who 

have been educated neither in books nor work. 

It has been said that the Yankee enterprise in 

the South, the building of mills, &c., will ele- 

vate in time the masses of colored people ; but, 

said the speaker, look at Lancashire, England ; 

the working-people there have been ground to 

powder, robbed of every comfort, stripped of 
every right, by the trade, thrift and enterprise 

of that place. But in New England intelli- 

gence keeps pace with power. He wanted the 

South to be made like New England, and not 

like Lancashire. Give the negro the ballot, 

and to-morrow there would be the school-house, 

and the next day the democratic governor ot 

South Carolina will invite him to ride in his 
carriage. (Applause.) Stanton said, when 

Sherman made those first offers to Johnston, 
that Sherman had surrendered to Johnston ; I 

say, said Mr. Phillips, that the Northerner who 

admits one State without compelling her to give 

every black man 1n it the ballot, surrenders to 
the Contederacy. (Applause.) 

Judge Russell next felicitously introduced 
Ex-Gov. GeorGE S. Boutwett, M. C., who 
said :— 

He was more hopeful of the future than ei- 
ther of the gentlemen who had spoken before 
him. He felt a firm confidence that the coun- 
try isto do that which is necessary for its own 
preservation. We have for the future of the 
eleven States which have been engaged in this 
rebellion, two propositions: one is to give polit- 
ical power to our enemies, and exclude our 
friends; the other is to include those who are 
know to be loyal and true in the right to exer- 
cise political powers. Lis mind, he said,was clear 
on one point—whatever else is done, we aré to 
secure the elective franchise to the negro. The 
question is not whether black men are to vote, 
but whether white men are to vote in those 
States. (Applause.) He should demand that 
not one of those eleven States should take its 
place inthe nation until there has been secured 
in the State constitution that the negroes with 
the whites shall enjoy the elective trauchise. 
| (Great applause, and three hearty cheers “for 
those words.”) He said that he had the fullest 
faith that the people of this country will rise to 
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the blacks were not able to take care of them- 
selves, said that on the list of subscriptions to the 
vernment loan was a subscription of $80,000 
rom the Freedmen’s Bank at Hilton Head; 
all this has been saved by those who were not 
able to take care of themselves; and stated 
— more —— facts, thus satisfactorily 
. e : replying to the question. 
The fourth anniversary of this influential or- it. Shake 2 ibe policy of Gen. Banks, which 
ganization was commemorated on Monday af- | proposed to make the slaves fit for freedom, and 
ternoon last, at the Tremont Temple, in this | declared, in closing, that it is the determination 
city. At the hour named for the services the | of the American people, under all circumstances 


entire edifice was crowded with an interested | 2" at all hazards, to stand by the principles of 
OPS PEE SS , humanity and freedom, and that there shall be 


, : s no political peace until it can be made on such 

At 2 1-2 o'clock James M. Stone, Esq., the | terms as wil give equal rights to all under the 
Secretary, called the assembly to order, and | folds of our hundred-starred flag in the long 
announced that, in the temporary absence of 


hereafter. 
the President, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, one of 


Judge Kelley spoke for an hour and a half, 
the Vice-Presidents, Maj. George L. Stearns, and was listened to with close attention, though 
would preside. 


/ some persons in the rear of the hall were im- 
Upon assuming the chair, Maj. Stearns re- patient for the appearance of the other speak- 
ceived a motion for the appointment of a com- 


ers announced. He is a clear and forcible 
mittee to nominate a list of officers for the en- | SP¢@ker, well accomplished in oratory, and has 
suing year, and selected John H. Stephenson, a command of language to give full and eloquent 
Robert K. Potter, and Samson R. Urbino, for 


expression to his ideas. 
that service. He also received a motion for | During the speech of Judge Kelley, the chair 
the appointment of a committee upon resolu- | 


was assumed by the venerable and esteemed 
tions, and designated Elizur Wright, Francis 


President of the Society, Hon. Samuel E. Sew- 

W Bird William Ss Robinson David Thaver ~ all, who, however, soon after yielded it to Hon. 
. * . © , J ’ 

and A. M. McPhail, Jr., for that service. 


Thomas Russell, one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Tic Deagbiek thew introduced to the ex- John H. Stephenson, Esq., from the commit- 
pectant audience Hon. Witiiam D. Ketury, 


tee appointed to nominate officers for the ensu- 
M. C., of Philadelphia, who was received with | "8 Y°4" then made the following report :— 
a round of applause. 


President: 
: Hon. Samvet E. Sewatt. 
Judge Kelley said that from no other State Vice Presidents: 
could one come so appropriately as from Penn- | Samvet G. Howe, Epwarp ATKINSON, 
sylvania to open the proceedings of the meet- | Tuomas Russe.e, George L. Srearns. 
ing, for Pennsylvania was the first State to Treasurer : 
abolish slavery by distinct legislative provision. Francis W. Birp. 
A shallow man would ask you to pour forth Secretary: 
thanks for blessings received, and paint the Cnanzes W. Shack. 
pleasures of the future; I am here, said the Sg ee Executive Committee: 
speaker, to cry out war. We have all seen ann Ht. Senrneneas, Shae n S0Ne, 
2 . Cia Jas. M. W. Yerrinton, Samson R. Ursino, 
during the past four years that bastard flag un- | Ronee? K. Porrer, Wituiam L. Burr, 
der which rallied the enemies of our country; | Jouy 8. Rocers, Davin Tuarer, 
we have seen our own beautiful stars and stripes | WittiamS. Ropiyson, ANDREW M. MePuatt, Jr. 
under which our husbands, fathers and brothers Elizur Wright, Esq., from the Committee on | 
have gone forth to the battle-field. Being ‘ % : ‘ : 
twenty million against eight, being a democra- Resolutions, next reported the following admi- 
cy against an oligarchy, it was only a question | rable series, the necessity for which, he re- 
of days, or weeks, or months, or years, but no | marked with pungent voice and spirit, was seen 
man with a human heart m his bosom or a | in the fact that in Virginia, at the recent elec- 
well-schooled mind, doubted for an instant that | |. 2 = - Bt 
our ultimate cry would be victory ; and thank | @" for* a Legislature, called for by Gen. 
God for victory ! But the enemy with whom | Weitzel’s military order, the secessionists had a full comprehension of the great question, and 
we are to battle now is more subtle than the | swept the State! He thanked Almighty God | will call for no restoration of these States ex- 
Southern Confederacy or its armies. Our ene- | for this evidence that the white men of the dis- | cept on the foundation of justice. He wanted 
my to-day lurks in our own household, it has the two districts known as the States of Florida 
been trained and educated with every day of ay and South Carolina reorganized by the next 
our own life, it is strengthened by every social | struct their communities. Congress as territories, and the colored people 
and political influence that surrounds us. It is The resolutions were as follows :— invited to sotéle: there. (not in any way com- 
less subtle and direct, but more powerful than Resolved, That we most fervently thank God and | ped/ed to do so,) and build up States of their 
logic arrayed in angelic olenenes It is the | congratulate the country that what has been called | own, from which they might, in a few years, 
prejudice in which we have been trained from | the “legal status’’ of slavery no longer exists with- | send* black representatives to Congress. In 
our infaney, and which lurks with controlling | in the Rebel States, and that rebels have no po-) conclusion, Gov. Boutwell said that all we should 
litical rights which loyal men are bound to respect. ask from the administration is, that it should 
_ Resolved, That this auspicious fact in our na-| not Commit itself’ against negro suffrage. If 
tion's history binds us by every sentiment of grati- President Johnson will wait the progress of 
tude, honor and duty, to persevere in demanding | pvniatiien devel allt eileen be 
for the liberated victims of slavery all the attributes | ~*~" a Ce ee Pee eyes me 
of American citizenship. will see in a few months that the people will 
Whereas, The same united people who unani- accept reconstruction on no other basis. 
mously approved the Declaration of American Inde-} Hon. Henry WiLson was next introduced 
pendence, in 1776, and vindicated it by the peril of anid great applause. 
| He said he could only say for himself, that at 


of enchantment, It is an inland view in autumn, 
when, on a ripe October afternoon, all the world 
is golden, and rosy, and utterly calm. There is 
asoft, blue haze over everything, subduing and 
toning to an expression of perfect loveliness the 
most vivid tints. Blood-red and brightly yellow 
as is the little wooded island of the lake, it is none 
too gorgeous for nature. The maple and the birch 
turn to that burning red and bright lemon tint as 
soon as the summer is ended, and stand side-by-side 
in just such distinct and harmonious groups. A less 
faithful hand would have toned them down. The 
picture is by Griggs. 

Hinckley’s picture of two dogs, ‘‘Tramp’’ and 
**Rebel,’’ watching game, is finely done. The work 
has an additional interest from the fact that the 
dogs were painted from originals,—one a ‘‘rebel’’ 
dog, from Newbern, N.C. Like all of Hinckley’s 
efforts, this picture wins great praise. It was paint- 
ed to order for Henry A. Whitney, Esq., of Boylston 
street. 

The Atheneum gallery of pictures and statuary 
was opened on the 21st of May. We shall com- 
mence a notice of its exhibition next week. 





THE PLATFORM. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
LEAGUE. 


' BRAVE SPEECHES AND RESOLVES! 


the army is redu¢ed, and matters are placed 
ona y coting. Possibly, also, he fedis that 
the policy of the government is to be different 
from his own convictions on the matter of re- 
construction, and he does not <a 
views upon the Executive. I only hint this,— 
but there is foundation for the remark. His 
retirement will be a public loss. 

THE CABINET ON NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 
Messrs. Stanton, Speed and Harlan are the 
strong men in the Cabinet in favor of negro-suf- 
frage, without embarrassing qualifications ; Mr. 
Dennison is also in favor, but he is not a positive 
man. Messrs. Seward, McCulloch and Welles 
are opposed to it. Welles may change his 
views with the action of Connecticut on the 
same subject. Besides this opposition, the whole 
of the “Kitchen Cabinet,” including the Blairs, 
Thurlow Weed, afd the other hangers-on and 
around, are influential in their clamor against it. 

MILITARY ITEMS. 

Gen. Grant was so mortified with Sherman’s 
terms to Johnston that he actually shed tears. 
He it was that retained Sherman’s account of 
the transaction from the War office, so insub- 
ordinate and insulting was it. Sherman’s con- 
duct and language towards Stanton is still very 
violent and undignified. 

Gens. Sheridan and Warren have resumed 
the entente cordiale. The publication of the 
latter’s letter and documents was a part of the 
agreement of reconciliation. 

No let-up is favored in the direction of re- 
taining discharged paymasters, and other vol- 
unteer army officers. The establishment must 
be reduced, and Vice-Presidents’ sons-in-law 
have to walk equally with other excellent men. 

Van ZANDT. 


SECRETARY STANTON AND GEN. SHERMAN. 

Gen. Sherman is delighting the copperheads 
and secessionists by his savage and unmannerly 
assaults upon the Secretary of War. Until the 
authorities at Washington order Gen. Sherman 
to be court-martialed for language and conduct 
which would have secured a drumhead and 
short shrift to a private twenty times over, it is 
no part of our duty to defend Mr. Stanton. 

It may not be amiss, however, to remember 
what, in the noise of a bitter controversy, we 
are in danger of forgetting, that Gen. Sherman’s 
offense, that which aroused the indignation of 
the country, owes none of its odiousness to Mr. 
Stanton’s statements respecting it. Does Gen. 
Sherman suppose that the intelligent people of 
the free States are not capable of comprehend- 
ing the nature and tendency of the propositions 
adopted by Gen. Sherman in his negotiations 
with Gen. Johnston? Let us refresh our mem- 
ories. 

Article second provided that “the Confeder- 
ate armies should be disbanded and conducted 
to the several State capitals, there to deposit 
their arms and public property in the State ar- 
senals”! 

“Third, the recognition by the Executive of 
the United States of the several State govern- 
ments.” 

“Fifth, the people and inhabitants of all the 
States to be guaranteed, so far as the Executive 
can, their political rights and franchises, as well 
as their rights of person and property, as defined 
by the constitution of the United States and of 
the States respectively”! 

It did not require Secretary Stanton to in- 
form the people that this war was not fought 
for such results as these. 


RECONSTRUCTION COMMENCED. 

“Jt is the first step that costs.” ‘We fear the 
first step towards reconstraction in North Car- 
olina will prove a terribly costly one. The 
school of experience has been to this nation 
a frightfully expensive one. To thoughtful 
men, those who had studied American politics, 
and who tecognized a Divine Providence in 
the government of the world, it was as appar- 
ent from the beginning, as it is now, that the 
final cause of this war was justice to the black 
man. The administration ignored this great 
truth and groped along for nearly three years 
vainly striving to circumvent the designs of 
Providence. The exigent question then was— 
shall the black man be allowed to fight for our 
safety? Nearly three years of bloody, disas- 
trous war opened the eyes of our rulers to the 
necessity of recognizing in the black man the 
right of fighting. What this delay cost, let the 
butchery of a hundred battle-fields answer. 

Now comes the equally exigent question— 
Shall the black man be allowed a voice in re- 
constructing the States which he has rescued 
from the grasp of the rebellion ? To all thought- 
ful men, the answer to this question is as obvi- 
ous as was the answer to that other question 
four years ago—Shall the negro fight? And 
sooner or later the safety of the Republic, to 
say nothing of justice, will compel the same an- 
swer. Must we wander through the same long, 
dreary wilderness again ? 

We have room, this week, for only a bricf 
examination of President Johnson’s proclama- 
tion directing the organization of a “provisional 
government” in North Carolina. We omit, for 
the present, any discussion of the constitution- 
al authority of the President to direct the civil 
organization of any of the rebel States, and 
shall consider only the more obvious and prac- 
tical objections to the scheme. 

1. He appoints William W. Holden Provi- 
sional Governor. Who is Holden? A _ loyal- 
ist after the fashion of Andrew Johnson ? Not 
at all. If he had been such a loyalist, he 
would have been hanged long ago, or driven 
out of North Carolina. Not a loyalist at all, 
but. merely a sulky rebel. For two or three 
years past he has been writing and printing ar- 
ticles against the Jeff. Davis tyranny at Rich- 
mond, keeping just on the border-line between 
treason to the United States and treason to the 
Southern Confederacy ; not bold enough to be 
loyal to either. Now, of course, he is thoroigh- 
ly converted, and is set up to rule over the 
real loyalists of North Carolina, who are not to 
be allowed to vote at all until Holden and his 
squad see fit to allow them todoso! He was 
a member of the convention which passed the | 
ordinance of secession, adhered to the Confed- | 
erate government until he foresaw its failure, 
and then deserted the cause into whose support 
he had led his friends. 

The Worcester Spy says of Holden :— 

His friends claim that he has done much to 








MUSICAL. 


Tue Hanpet anp Harpy Socrety’s Festrvat.— 
There are regions in the domain of music, as in 
that of literature, where common sense should reign 
supreme. It is not necessary to master arrow-head- 
ed characters, or to be specially trained to theology, 
to empower one to decide that Ernest Renan is by 
Catholic training, national instincts, and personal 
sophistries, utterly unfit to interpret the last gospel 
to a Protestant world. No one has done this so 
eloquently as Dr. Furness, who plants himself on 
no platform of recondite science, or philologic cul- 
ture, only on that of simple judgment and spiritual 
instinct. So, one who does not pretend to techni- 
cal training in music, who is only conscious of the 
fullest enjoyment of its fine effects, may, at the close 
of a week of supreme delights, express a sincere 
gratitude and offer some much needed criticism. 

The rendering of the Messiah on Sunday even- 
ing was a fit close to our magnificent festival. We | 
heard those who had listened to its choruses in for- 
eign lands, with all the advantage of a thousand | 
trained voices swelling in commensurate space, say 
that this rendering infinitely surpassed any previ- 
ous experience. There was something wonderful 
in the subdued fullness with which the mighty 
choruses were given, suggesting an infinite volume 
and concourse of sound, without overwhelming the | 
ear with deafening vibrations. Noone who felt the | 
swelling glory of the ‘‘Hallelujah !’’ will ever for- 
get it; and the chorus of ‘‘Unto us a child is born”’ 
seemed to us as nearly perfect as human lips should | 
ever be expected to achieve. The alternating quar- 
tette and chorus, ‘‘Lift up your heads, oh ye gates !”’ 
was full of divine strength and charm. It is use- 


1 ‘ory 7 Mrs. » . 
less to talk, like some of the papers, of “signs of POWer in every = of our = — ts. The 
: ; » peace o » country depends 10 
fatigue,’’ and so on, at the close of a week of such future peace of the parce try depends not upon 
| what we shall do with the conquered rebels; 


extreme exhaustion i the performance would have | whether we shall hang ten more or ten less of 
been creditable had it opened the grand commemo- | them ; whether we shall admit the colonels ot 
ration. regiments to vote and hold office, or deprive 
We have very little fault to find with the chorus; | captains and lieutenants as well as colonels ot 
| og ees OS RG WES Se mS as 
what we must say relates to the want of distinct | VOtCs; 1 has but little reference to the white 
: ; Aeneas ve people in themselves or separated from their 
articulation. It is quite the fashion to be content : = . 
ee toakle ' si eee id | brethren of another hue. God has so inter- 
with a jumbing of words in music which would woven our destiny with those American citizens 
not be tolerated in speech. We have the authority of African descent that we can have neither 





HOME NOTES. 

{3 The National Fast-day was very generally 
observed by all classes of citizens on Thursday last. 
In our city, the funeral pageant was quite impos- 
ing. Mr. Sumner’s eulogy was listened to by an 
immense audience with great satisfaction. From 
what we give of it, it will be seen it was able, elo- 
quent and faithful. Its words, and particularly its 
counsels, will be widely read. 


MILITARY VS. CIVIL TRIBUNALS. 
Judge Bond of Maryland—widely known as 
most determined radicals of that 





one of the 
State—has charged the grand jury of Baltimore 
that whoever shall hereafter arrest civilians in 
that State and try them by courts-martial will 
be liable to indictment. It is quite time we 
were brought back to first principles. When 
the safety of the public was in danger, the peo- 
ple acquiesced in the extremest measures; now 
that the danger is past, let us recur to funda- 
mental principles—to the distinction between the 
civil and the military powers, between the leg- 
islative, executive and judicial departments of 
the government, “to the end that it may be a 
government of laws and not of men.” 


Tue Mayor at Fernanvina, Fita.—We have al- 
ready mentioned the election, by the black and 
white citizens alike of this city, of a mayor. His 
name is Adolph Mott. Chief-Justice Chase, during 
his reeent tour in Florida, formally performed the 
duty of swearing the mayor into office. Mr. Mott 
is a gentleman highly esteemed by the people ot 
Fernandina, and his election gives general satisfiac- 
tion. 








Wiis Disiviereatein Raccoon Meetina.—By uni- loyal States were not to be trusted to recon- 
versal assent the fourth anniversary of this society 
was deemed the most interesting and valuable of 
either that preceded it. The masterly address of 
Judge Kelley, (a conclusive argument for negro suf- 
frage,) the application of that argument by Wen- 
dell Phillips, and the bold and heroic enunciation of 
their purposes in the next Congress by Messrs. 
Boutwell and Wilson, filled the large assembly with 
intense gratification. We commend our sketch of 
the discussion (for which we are largely indebted 
to the 4dvertiser and Post) to the attention of our 
readers, only regretting our space would not aliow 
the giving of a full report of the several addresses. 


THe Vote in Louistana. — We hardly think 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
WasuInGTon, May 29, 1865. 
To the Editor of The Commonwealth :— 
THE ALABAMA’S PURSER. 
Your recent statement that the purser of the 
rebel-pirate “Alabama” held a prominent place 
in the Land office, in this city, caused consid- 


their lives without distinction of race or color, 
eleven years afterwards adopted a national consti- - ont 1 , 
tution without recanting one word of the former home or abroad, in victory or in defeat, his 
instrument, much less any political truth which it) voice and his vote would always be given for 








prepare the public sentiment of the State for 
submission to the Union, and deserves the con- 
fidence the President has placed in him. On 
the other hand, those who remember with what 


| . . . . 

| erable sensation among officials of both high 
| and low degree, and resulted in much verbal 
‘indignation. Upon investigation, I find the 
! 


another word need be said to show the utter hollow- 
ness of this so-called ‘‘State.’’ It is **a squeezed 
vrange,’’ wholly used up, run out, neglected, and 


of the finest artists in the world for asserting that 
such jumbling is utterly unnecessary, and wholly | 


peace nor prosperity on other terms than those 
of absolute justice to the negro over the whole 
broad limits of our country. ( Applause.) 


| declared self-evident; therefore, 


Resolved, 1. That States in exercising their con- 


stitutional right to determine within their limits the 


| freedom and equal rights. Slavery lies to-day 
| under the iron heel of our armies, and no power 
,on earth can save it. We have its chiet, Jef- 

ferson Davis, in our hands, and the leader of 


nois for troops ax 
Hawk, he sprang 
and was the first 


The web and woof of American lite are dved | Qualifications requisite for the electors of State and 
in the blood of the African. I care not whether | United States oflicers are virtually prohibited from 
you turn to the question of letters or religion, distranchising any citizens of the United States on 
of commerce or manufactures, of agriculture or | 22°unt of race or color; and hence loyal colored 
: al et f th aids nee SRY , | men have the same constitutional right to the elec- 
interna commerce, he t ye administration Of | tive franchise as loyal white men. 
justice at home, or the maintenance of peace 2. That the disfranchisement by any so-called 

or the ever conscious presence of American 


are : State of any of its citizens, not by their own crim. | 0! 
power at foreign courts, you draw and find the | inality or the visitation of God disqualified to ex- Tennessee has passed through one branch a 


ercise choice as to the men who should make and | law degrading the free blacks of that State to \ 


In seeking an ex- 

tion in his neig 
associates made 
he became a sur 
retained a pract 
of this business. 
the Legislature 0 
he was admitted 
‘was now twenty 
the benignant inf 


statement literally true. 


fury he assailed Prof. Hedrick, an instructor | 
planation of the fact, 1 learned that the ap- 


in the Chapel Hill University; in 1856, for | 
saying that “if there were a Freapontelectoral | * cl ees ye 
ticket in North Carolina he would vote for it,” | Neca e An gee . . n ; Ree it ig 
. . 7 ho . j ster 4 c 8, € aS Je 4 > a 
and with what facility he sailed upon the cur- | °. id i Samar ge aig i; ei a 1 oe 
rent of the rebellion fill political reasons turned | ‘ re — CRIES ' PP sigs 8 arit- 
. . . . or . r yer ® » (Te ¢ g AAS 
him against its leaders, give a very different Hew Se tal we es Or re 
judement. ‘The first formal Union meeting in | the sailing, of the “Alabama” from a British 
ee .: port. Hence he is held as a witness, on good 


condemned by Congress and the Executive alike, | 4estructive of musical effect. _ Cotamon experience 
|The wisdom of Senator Sunmer’s course is amply | Shows that very ordinary singing, like Russell's | 
justified; even the Springficld Republican will and the Hutchinsons’, can be made charming by | 
praise him within a fortnight, doubtless, if such an | ¢#reful distinctness. It happens that the word 
impulse ever stirs its selfish bosom. Here is an strenyth is repeated many times in the choruses of 
analysis of the vote of New Orleans on the adop- the Messiah. No one can imagine the loss of dig- 
nity with which the word strenth fell again and 


tion of Gen. Banks’ constitution—taken from the 
again on the ear, not the slightest hint of the let- 


its armies, the woman-whipper of Arlington, is 
/cooped up in Richmond. We owe this great 
| result to the aid of the black man, and we must 
| put into his hands the ballot. The disloyal 
States must be held in the Urion by loyal bay- 
| a : 4 
onets or by loyal ballots. The Legislature of 


Raleigh was held on the 11th inst., at which | 
Mr. Holden said: “The rebellion has destroy- | 


ed Atrican slavery. Regrags are now vain. It 


goverment pay, his information being deemed 
/very valuable. I hear that several New York 
| papers were informed of the presence of this 


remained for the people in convention to de- 


official register of voters :— 
The whole nuinber of voters registered was 5077. 
Of this number, 4000 are unnaturalized foreign- 


ter g being perceptible in the rendering. Neither 





was any attention paid to punctuation, the sense of 


negro there in your way; and as you dispose 
of him so will you providentially dispose of the 
question for or against the welfare of your coun- 


administer the laws under which they are to live, 
would be unrepublican, and would justify interfer- 


try. 


The blood of the Africo-American min» | ence by the Federal government under that clause 


the condition of serfs; and he would tell the 
| people of Tennessee, Gov. Brownlow and Pres- 
ident Johnson, that the representatives of Ten- 


“hg 
m) tions, he had alr 
4 career of a lawy 


Fut 


rates of the 
fefore him. 
How well he s4 
T need not stop t 
hibit the stages of 
understand how | 


a musical phrase being more than once broken 
when the notes inyited to a proper pause. We do 
not speak of this failure as compared with what: 


neesee shall not be received into Congress with 
that law upon her statute-books. (‘Tremendous 
applause.) He said that the men who controlled 
| the anti-slavery sentiment of the country had 
sworn a vow to Almighty God that this ques- 
tion should not be settled till it was settled on 


ers, leaving but one thousand legal voters actually 
registered. The vote on the constitution 1s report- 
ed to be 5451—374 more than on the voting lists, 
and five times the number of legal voters. The | 
transactions disclose cnormitics of corruption which | may have chanced on other occasions. Our expe- 
| would be incredible, were they not substantiated by — rience of oratories is not adequate to that. We 


of the Constitution which declares that ‘‘the Uni- 
ted States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a Republican form of government.”’ 
Resolved, Yhat since the denial of rights to black 
men was the cause of the disruption of the Union, 
their enfranchisement and full equality before the 


clare the status of the cmancipated race. He | ae in prominent ofive here, but none of 
was willing to reach down and help them.— | them deemed it of importance cnough to men- 
They should have the alphabet, the spelling | aon 
book, and the Bible. The marriage and the | THE UNION LOSSES BY DEATIL IN THE WAR. | 


family relation should be respected. They | Official returns in the War-ollice show that 


gles inseparably with our own henceforth. You 
may cry out “damned spot” as you will, you 
cannot efface it; the Almighty has written it, 
and it stands ineffaceable and unalterable. 
Your foreign commerce will be adjusted by | 

' 














should have the mght to hold property, and | the deaths in the army since the war broke out, 


other like privileges suited to the governesd.race. 
Beyond that, he was not prepared to go. He 


' so far as heard trom, with the estimate made 
for those returns not yet handed in, including 


| the highest authority, avd exhibit a disregard of | 


pernicious influence on the attempts at reviving 


| honor and decency which would have had a most | 


In a majority of the | jaw must be the corner-stone of its reconstruction. 


speak of it in its relation to what a perfect render- 
ing demands. Those who recall the sacred music | 
of Jenny Lind, and can remember with what se- | 


| your Southern products. 


insurrectionary States the blacks average thirty- | 
three or forty-five per cent. of the whole peo- 


Resolved, That it becomes every day more and 


more apparent that substantially the entire white 


the immutable principles of liberty and justice. 
(Renewed applause.) They were the men who 
camped on the battle-field, who slept on their 


of his country at s 
It is needless to 5 
study as a lawyer 
was industrious i 


Jeft all the rest to be decided by the people of starved prisoners, &c., will aggregate about three 
the governing race—the states themselves; ssuf> hundred and twenty-sive thousand! ‘These are 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereat?” | the deaths alone. When we estimate the wound- 

2, The President prescribes the qu difica. et in the ratio of three for every one killed— 

which is less than the usual average—we see at 
what a fearful sacrifice of life and limb the na- 
| don has preserved its existence. There is searce- 
ly a family in the North that has not had some 
representative sufferer in the Union army. 
And yet, there are those who say that Jel. 
Davis and his infernal co-conspirators at best 
have only been guilty of a ‘political offence” ! 
HUGH AND SENATOR CONNESS. 


An issue occurred between these two oflicials, 


loyalty at the South, 

see population of the rebellious States is hostile to the 
principles of republicanism, and incapable of organ- 
izing free institutions, homogeneous with those of 
the loyal States, and that the restoration of any 
State in which the suffrage is restricted to a white 
constituency is practically to admit the rectitude of 
the rebellion; to deliver the only loyal supporters 
of the national cause to disabilities, proscription 
and outrage which will combine all the villainies of 
| chattel slavery; to imperil the national credit and 
| tu leave undestroyed the roots of the slave-oligar- | 
| chy, to be nursed into new life, to bear again its 

bloody fruits of treason and war, 
Resolved, That the whole matter of the civil and 
| political reconstruction of the Rebel States belongs 
coustitutionally to, and can be exercised safely only 


rene fullness she brought out every vowel sound, ‘ple. ; They = the laborers of that region, they 
ae are familiar with the use of steam, they have 
carefully distinguishing between the short, obscure , P si ae 
a ; - 1. | been largely the superintendents of plantations, 
| sounds of the different vowels, (each one of which and in many instances book-keepers; upon 
some etymologists absurdly consider as equivalent 


their own brawny shoulders have rested the 
to the single short sound of u,) and accenting with} Corinthian columns of Southern society. We 
delicate discrimination, yet with that reserve of | 


arms ; they knew the cost of this struggle ; they 
had shared in its sacrifices, and they never 
would vield till iberty was universally achieved, 
and the ballot the acquired right of every black 
man within the limits of the Republic. (Tre- 
mendous applause. ) 

The President then put the vote on adopting 
the list of officers and the resolutions reported, 


thus daily added t 
perience. Faithfi 
entious in his co 
could not be unfai 
_vably sensitive to 
he could not argue 
' quired a name fo 
with the communif 
proverbial through 
mirthful, overtlow 
and story, made 
where he was pers 
on public question 
example and teact 


ARTISTIC. 

Tue GALLeRics.—The exhibition-room of Childs 
& Jenks contains Constant Meyer's ‘*Consolation, | 
or the Convalescent Soldier,’? which has not been 
The light is blue and cold, as | 


tions of voters for members of the convention | 
These are, first, 


Pe) 


for altering the Constitution. 


the taking of the oath, required in President have recognized their manhood, and to-day a 


too much praised. : ies easy iene ‘io aaa wine essen 
ee F : rN aean as | power which protected the ear from every unneces- | ((Uarter of a million of them are familiar with 
if it were early morning; the soldier sits pillowed | : ithe use of arms; and will they consent that 
. ‘: ‘ho sary shock each one of her consonants,—such per- | eee : . ee 
up on his couch, and a Sister of Charity reads to | : : their wives and children shall be made pariahs, 
| sons, and they alone, it may be, will understand oy Jranded asa degraded class in the midst of 

the community in which they dwell ? 


him, while he listens as one to whom the words are, | j 
All that we here say applies 
You cannot make a white State of South 


: . " . | what we would have. 

indeed, consolation. To everybody the worn form | a Soevaeie sere : : | 

Fc a A a ee a a ead with practical effect to the singing of hymns in our 

chaleur a : y Carolina or of Mississippi. Let the soldiers 
who tollowed Shaw at Fort Wagner, let the 








Johnson's amnesty proclamation, as follows :— 
“| , do solemnly swear or affirm in’ pres- 
ence of Almighty God that T will henceforth faith- 
tully support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and the union of the States thereun- 
der, and that E will in like manner abide by and | 
faithfully support all laws and proclamations which 


and they were unanimously approved. 
The meeting then dissolved. 


M'CULLOCH 
THE PROMISES OF THE DECLARATION OF 


| churches every Sunday. 
INDEPENDENCE. 


have been made during the existing rebellion with the other day, which is suggestive of several 


Your readers—especially subordinates | 


reference to the emancipation of slaves, so held me 
God."* 


i rs 
things. 


in the Treasury Department—may draw their 


| own inferences. 


of the street; and the naturalness of the position 
Sickness and suffering may be 


| 


is unparalleled. 


traced in the face, as we trace it in the faces of fee- | 


Still another thing in this connection puzzles and 


soldiers who have shrunk from the face of no 


by, the Congress of the United States; that the prov- 
ince of the Executive is limited to the duty of pro- 


annoys us, whether in the composer or the artists. 
| Why, when it is thought fit that a voice should play 


battery which they have been permitted to con- 


front, let them lay down their arms, and will | 


tecting, under military law, all loyal citizens from 


EU nuLOG Y 
THE MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES 
CITY OF BOSTON, JUNE 1, 1865. 


BEFORE OF THE 


never departed fr 
tempted, or presse 
ing in the name of 


the aggressions of usurpers of authority until Con- 

gress shall exercise its functions of reorganization ; 

and that none of these rebellious communities can ae ctenmeien atiexen: 

safely be organized as States until the United Se } 

| States shall be determined to perform its constitu- 

| tional duty of guarantecing to such States a repub- 
lican form of government. 

Resolved, That four years of bloody war have 
| tauht this nation that slavery is incompatible with 
| arvepublican form of government, and, therefore, 
the United States acting through Congress, has 
the full power to abolish slavery in every State, 
sunt forever to prevent the existence of slavery in 


It is interesting 
espoused those t 
largely into the te 
Jattor years,—T me 
lic, and the supren 
not believe that a 
mad will, to break 
congressional bs 


ble soldiers who seek the sunshine at the corners of | 


| fantastic tricks before high heaven, should a word be 
, 


Let it be remembered that every citizen of : : : ; 

. | Senator Conness asked the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to make an appointment. to office of 
vatriend. ©What are his views on negro-suf- 

frage ?” asked McCulloch, adding,—*tor I will 
. ses RSs i an who is in: favor of it.” The 
States, and everyone who joined the rebellion is | “PPOMt Ho man vho is in’ faver of sancti Phe 
4 oe pee é | Senator, who is impetuous and high-minded, 
aperjured traitor. What is the oath of aman | 
worth who has just committed perjury? Be- | 
sides, the experience of four years proves that 
secessionists take the oath without the slight st 
Tho Border Sta'es 


our city squares; it appeals to the heart. One looks | : ghee : you violate every doctrine of the Declaration | 

: | selected as the platform of the exhibition which the | of Independence and every principle that:un- 

at the poor boy and wonders where his mother is. | : e 2 | deakece et pa LSE AD Sea pagS 
é 3 BP . 34 instinets of the audience regard with especial rev- | eriies the American form of institutions / 

But, while he listens to the voice of his companion, ie rehend, said the speaker, that..Massachu- 

’ Neither the name of God, nor any of its | “Pprehend, said the speaker, Cat Massachu 

setts and Pennsylvania and the North-west will 


| : | erence? 
| he has no other thought. His eyes are grave and | ' cle ee ee ' ae 
j . : : v: scores UlV?: §, shoul y cp Anging be- ° . ° 
aida" sack talick. unptisuics ae ue steadfast beyond all inattention. With more than | * C et — a e , P . A 7 s ® not raise an army to enforce the rule of the 
and avove suc ally arus thst, ab once | ais ca ey . ween the heaven and earth of sound, like Mahom- . oies SC ‘ B zs 
By ee achat A pbegtiaiets. <i Eaie terse ; Wtf his warm, young life-biood dripped out at that | . : y Mie muem= | minority upon the majority. All men mast be 
m9 pests ea palates : - P et’s coffin. Jenny Lind never yielded to a freakish made free and equal before the law. low can 
than potite,—"G— d vou, sir! do you | dangerous wound on his head, the spirit has gained | : : : ‘ 3 : A 3 
eae 40 BHT by such sremark asthat ? composer in this; she carried her voice purely, even- | We bring this happy consummation about : 
oe ty) sage me by su paremar * “4 i You may determine, savs one, the question in 
. “‘~ : . rs 5 Ss , ° . é . Pa ’ ' i 
Se ee ee ee Massachusetts and Pennsylvania; but what con 
ane 


North Carolina was bound by solemn oath, ex- 
pressed or implied as all good citizens are, to 
maintain true faith and allegiance tothe United 





In the universe of God there are no aeei- 
dents. From the fall of a sparrow to the fall 
of an empire, or the sweep of a planet, all is 
according to Divine Providence, whose laws 
lare everlasting. It was no accident which gave 
to his country the patriot whom we now honor. 
It was no accident: which snatched this patriot, 
so suddenly and so cruelly, from his sublime 





of 
what was said by t 
day, he was no st 
efforts of Daniel ¥ 
the treasonable pre 


a strong ascendency, and he seeks the cross in child- 


: - nae . ith swelling power, over the sacred name; but | 
‘like faith. With the characteristic look of one chosen ly, with : S perrrs pipe yes 

she broke into no unnecessary and offensive trills. | sents ‘ ‘ : Beas 

| you do in South Carolina, in) Mississipj1, vier 

duties. 


intention of keeping it. 
have been sworn over and over again. ‘Then, | a Senator asks of you, sir!” The President at 
secondly, the qualification of voters is delared | once, upon applicauon, made the appointment 


I will go to your muster, sir, tor the tavor which | 


und set apart for this work, the grave and gentle 


sister reads on. 
1 


Her expression is calm and chaste. | 


In the present case, it seemed to us that Miss Brain- 


She has lived full half a life-time, and still stands | (Tt took liberties with the great master Handel, 


other State= ? 
of Texas, or of Alabama; there is no governor | 


ali the States which shall hereafter compose the 


Unien, 
Resolved, That the omission of colored troops 


There is no State of Mi-sissipyt. 


The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away: blessed be the name of the Lord. Per- 
haps never in history has this Providence been 


great orator ot M: 
destructibility of t 
those who would ¢ 


to o:der the elections; there are no districts 
| was offensive. ) made according to the Constitution of the United 


The visit of Mr. Chase to the seaboard is re- | ble to her, She has chastened herself to the purity | ™"*" oratorio the ear turns with delight and a peeusnid ue avg end ne — ane 

rs . . . . warded by some good triends here as rather a |) © 3S BE en er re oT ce ca a f to the solo p: U hese, there ‘turned with treasonable intent, and it cannot 
We give them as_ prescribed in the following | oy 1: vf i : * | and hardness of marble. The demand of passiun, | 9°™* of relief tothe solo parts. Upon these, there- |) vived: it ¢ ly be created anew; and 

ee é Sieg i > | political movement on his part looking to the | 84 Brdness of marble. the dem: passion, | f Mies Liat ab thn “amie of te aad on it can only be created anew; and | 
amendment to the Constitution, made in’ con- | Presidency, than simply as an official survey of the weakness of love, the call of appetite could | aoe ee e “its citizens cannot resume their prac tical rela- 

. nen ‘ ‘ { ¢ i . ‘ 3 gis ras ae ee it ‘we ? eT RTOS Ly Pe epee ; _ are 

vention June 4, 1835, and taking effect Jan- | the legal requirements of the ports, and as such | hardly reach her at all. She is a perteect example Meponts;. eed hore it wes that the effort of Suntsy’ tions to the general government until they shall 
| has filled many minds with regret. It cannot | of the cold, severe, conscientious, gentle sisterhood | &Yetins failed. Mrs. Kempton’s airs, to quote the | be recognized by both houses of Congress. It 
i be denied that’ the Chicf-Justice’s aspirations | Wheee tins is ack eae. | language of the daily papers, may have been ‘*re- | i* your representatives of the loyal States who 
Be ee NY are to act upon these questions. Let the peo- 


end that her own bad taste gave rise to whatever | from the national military ovation at Washington 


untailingly at her post. By the cast of resolution her | more conspicuous than in that recent p ocession 


was no less insulting to the brave white soldiers of ok events: where the Gnal tr # 
| the army and to a grateful country than to the he- | 0! CYENTS. where the final triumpi was wrapt 

rocs of Port Hudson, Wagner, Olustee, Petersburg, |! the gloom of tragedy. It will be our duty 
and numerous other fields of patriotic sacrifice; and | to catch the moral of this stupendous drama. 
that such deference to the sentiment in which the | For the second time in our history, the coun- 
rebellion was founded must be banished from the} try has been summoned by the President to 
councils of the administration before we can expect | unite, on an appointed day, in commemorating 
that endurivg peace which rests on the benedic-| the character and services of the dead. The 
tions of Almighty God. | first was on the death of George Washington, 


the sentiments of the resolves received fre-; When, as now, a day was set apart for simulta- 


| desired. 
PA Savery, he drew 
o¥n family and the 
seence. It was na 
his earliest acts in 
should have been ¢ 
erty. 

At a later day, 
in Congress for a si 
cember 1847, being 
tive from Illinois. 


to be such as is preseribed by the constitution 
and laws of North Carolina in force before 

2 SG, | 
May 20,1861. What are these qualifications ? | 





| CHIEF-JUSTICE CUASE’S SOUTHERN TOUR. | ‘ : : 
countenance wears, all temptation seems inaccessi- 


uary 1, 1886 :— 


Art. 1, Sec. 3.—( Paragraph 3.)—No free negro, whose garb she wears. 


for the Presidency are chronic ; and it has trans- 


free mulatto, or free person of mixed blood, de- 
scended from negro ancestors to the fourth genera- 
tion inclusive, (though one ancestor of each gener- 


pired here, since Mr. Lincoln's death, that this 
consideration was the basis of the only doubt 


gestiveness of thought, there must be successful | 


mechanical work. 


The sallow tint of the soldier's | 
fuce, his shapely brown hands, the blanket drawn | 


plete with feeling and fervor;’? but they might as | 
| well have been sung in Sanserit, the syllables were | 
so foolishly slurred; and Miss Brainerd shocked | 


ple be ready on the sabject on the first Monday 


fof next December, and you will find that all 
will be well. 


qu 


Bat if you leave the members of dis 


ent and enthusiastic applause, which was not 
ninished as, opportunely, Wendell Phillips, 


| neous ¢ulogy throughout the land, and cities, 
}towns, and villages all vied in tribute. More 
[than halfa century has passed since this early 


brief aie have 
of his later producti 
tive, logical and sp 


Congress to doubt whether you hate the negro 
as much as you used to (I speak of the old 
Massachusetts that tore down William Lloyd 
Garrison’s sign and imprisoned him tn the old 
State House.) if you leave the members with | 


i Art -  everybody’s consciousness by dropping into her seat 
over his knees, the suowy linen which furms part of yoo) 3 : ae 
/ when she had just given utterance to the words, 


the sister's dress, the couch and its pillows, the | 7. Se : ; 
curtain, and the tin dish by the bedside, are all Come unto me, all ye that snes and while the 
This is strong praise, but deserved. chorus chanted, ‘*My yoke is cary, exhibiting her 

bouquet and chatting with her neighbors. 
This oratorio is a prayer, partly of ascription, 
The audi- 


ation may have been a white person,) shall vete for | that the late President had about his appoint- 
members of the Senate or House of Commons, ) ment to his present high position —tor the Prés- 
Art. 2, Sec. 1.—The Governor shall be chosen by | ident said to a triend, “No man will adorn the 
the qualitied voters for the members of the House Supreme Bench so well as Mr. Chase, if he will 
of Commons, at such time, Xe. /only give up lus desire for the Presidency. My 
The old Constitution, adopted in 1776, gave | fear is that he will belittle the office by elec- 
the right of suffrage (articles 7,8 and 9,) “to tionvering ventures ever) now-and then. Nev- 
all freemen” without regard to color, with cere, theless, I shall appoint him, hoping he will 
} recownize the greater honor and more endur- 
}ing tame of the chiet:justiceship.” It is now 
felt that Mr. Lincoln showed eminent sagacity 
in this remark. Mr. Chase’s chances for the 
Presidency are about as good as those of Lewis 
Cass, Secretary Seward, or any other hitherto 
discarded candidate; and his triends should at 
once dissuade him from any further stump 
speeches, at the South or elsewhere. 
THE FATE OF JEFF. DAVIS. 
Much speculation exists as to the ultimate 
' fate of the arch-rebel. LT think the opinion is 
’ : i gaining ground that Davis will not be hung. 
It seems extraordinary, amazing, that the Proc- ‘That he will be declared an alien enemy and 
lamation recognises the Constitution of North | exiled, is possible; or that he may be con- 
Carolina in only one item, and that is its dis | Victed of treason, and pardoned to the extent 
franchisement of colored men! Why, if the | Of Sting his life, ts probable. The fact is, the 
rae te eg 3 Ms j rebel officers have made common cause with 
Constitution must be recognized at all, could | }ayis, and numerous as they are all about, they 
| openly say, “If you are to hang Davis, hang us; 
he is no more guilty than we.’ There is not 
the slightest scintillation of regret for their 
course in the bosoms of these men. They say 


E-y., Hon. George 5. Boutwell, and Hon. | service in memory of the Fatier of his country, 
Ifenry Wilson were introduced to seats upon i pf ere it is repeated in memory of Abraham 
> platt | Lincoln. 

- platiar Bey Thus are Washington and Lincoln associated 
es Wespvecr Purtiips, Esq., was next pre- | REPS as ey : 
‘the conviction that you regard the negro as | _ en SR nae a SE inthe grandeur of their-obsequies. But this 
vour benefactor, all “will be well; but it’ not, | sented to the audience, amid warm applause, | association ig not accidental. It is from the 
' Congress will bow the knee to its old masters. | nature of the case, and because the part which 

You have changed the spirit of old Massa: 
chusetts, and the negro has now become a 
power. It is open to you tocontrol it. How ? 
By simply giving up the habit of lying politi- 
cally. (Applause.) By simply giving up the 
habit of mocking God whenever you profess to 
worship Him. We claim in our 4th of July 
orations that all men are equal. Let us give 
up lying about it,and make it true. (Applause. ) 
When we bend our knee to God we remember 
something about trespasses, and He is not at all 
deceived when we say we don’t mean to include 
the darkey. 

For four long years we have fought a con- 

Clara Bennett would not so have pro-! test upon the bloodiesi battle-fields of history ; 
shall we say to our enemies, “We only did this 
‘to show that we are right; now you may kick 
and cuff us as much as you used to?” 

| The Constitution of the United States pro- 
| vides that all citizens of the United States shall 
be entitled to equal privileges in all the States 
of the United States; vet they were citizens of 
Massachusetts whom the Charleston police took 
from the decks of ships in that harbor and 


mor and sinewy ser 
ed to his nature. 
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had voted, accordin 
one way and anoth 
vote is recorded aga 
were property und 
Coneress he again 
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” 


quite faultless. 
For faithfulness of detail, Meyer's work cannot be | 


too well commended; and for the reality and truth | oe aetna 
: partly of confession, partly of petition. 
. ree : | ence W ay arge s wv this rare pleasu 
tender heart of the gazer is its only appropriate re- | — 4 poy & letge gum & ; wee ie 
- | have aright to demand that it shall be afforded 
sponse, i 5 
3 nase oer aye © *~ainfuliy, i 

DeHaas* marine piece is also excellent. It is without unnecessary drawback. Painfully, indeed, 
St. Brelade’s Bay, off the Isle of Jersey, Engiand, | 8 the illusion broken when the artist sings her part 
' so mevhanically without inspiration, and drops out 


: A ’ v : of the heaven of music into the lower world at 
has given it in this scene. The row boat that tilts | ° 
. Oh, that we could once see 


and rides ever the green, transparent masses, flings 
‘out a hint of the ocean’s buoyancy and abandon, 
The sway and swell is magnificent. It is remarka- 
“ble that the ship, in her bed of foam, careers peril- 
ously near the cliffs. Good seamanship may pass 
the ledge safely, but one wonders at the need of the : 
dangerous proximity. This same fine transparency | ann. 
of billow is noticeable in a smaller marine scene of faned her art. 

DeHaas at Soule’s gallery. On the other hand, when wt ~ Banden one 
These are the two best works in the exhibition. Haydn Society teach the peblic that applause is not | 
Paul Weber's ‘Highland Shepherd*’ is not one of puree Sane ony at wed ok ™ papa: 
his best efforts. The rugged scene has the effect of | a6 its'cloee? The mach-to-be-desired thing in listen- 


minute painting, and no more. The shephendstands ing to such music, is to be able to lose one’s self in 
the realm of tone. Artist should not think of au- 


as if he were posed for his picture, and the sheep 


by Judge Russell. 
He said that the progress of public opinion Lincoln was called to perform resembled in 
character the part) which was performed by 

Washington. The work lett undone by Wash- 
‘ington was continued by Lincoln. Kindred in 


of its meaning, the hushed expression of face and 
had been so rapid, during the past four years, 
that we talk of amendments to the constitu- 
tion. great changes in the affairs of the nation, ‘ : } aa 
as it they could be effected in a twelvemonth ; SCFVICE, kindred vie patriotism, Cal h was natn- 
: rally surrounded at death by kindred homage. 


tain requirements as to residence and property, 

which applied equally to white and colored per- 
sons. 

The proclamation declares, in apparently un- 

but we must remember that seventy-five years | ; 

the nation has grown, advanced, fought battles | One sleeps in the Kast, and the other sleeps in 


Few artists give the power of moving waters as he 
the West; and thus, in death, as in life, one is 


conscious mockery,— 

And the said convention when convened, or 
the Legislature that may be thereafter assem- 
bled, will preseribe the qualification of electors 
and the eligibility of persons to hold office un- 
der the Constitution and laws of the State. 


We have room for only a single comment. 


and been at peace, seen imminent danger and t 
grappled with it, but never until now has pub- the complement of the other. 
lic opinion ripened for any change in the na-| 8 ee ew 
tional constitution. The probability is that) Abraham Lincoln was born, and until he be- 
the principle of reconstruction which assembles came President, always lived ina part of the 
all the States again under the national capitol, | country which at the period of the Declaration 
will last for many a long year; let every man of Independence was a savage wilderness. 
then make up his mind that in the principle he Strange but happy Providence, that a voice 
adopts, and which he would fain force into the | from that savage wilderness, now fertile in 
way of the power of the nation, he is reaping, men, was inspired to uphold the pledges and 
what this great war has earned for the people. promises of the Declaration! The Unity of 
The lesson of this war is, how large a step is the Republic on the indestructible foundation 
needed for absolute security for the future, and of Liberty and Equality was vindicated by the 
when that lesson has been learned, the duty of citizen of a community which bad no existence 
the hour is to clutch all that, and be content) when the Republic was formed. 

with nothing less. Mr. Phillips said that he! His family may be traced to a Quaker stock 
did not believe there was virtue extant in this in Pennsylvania, but it removed first to Vir- 


every possible pause. 
the solos stand through these intervals, score in 
; hand, as if eager to take up the sacred burden. 
Fatigue need not ordinarily be urged as a reason 
for the change of posture; an utter surrender to 
the soul of music is the best defence against ex- | 


* 


not the President have appealed to the Consti- 
tution adopted in the days of the revolution ? | 
For sixty years after the first revolution, North | 


Carolina allowed all freemen to vote; alas! 
that after this second revolution we should be 
called to imitate the example of the authors of 
arebellion in the ‘interests of slavery, instead 
of that of the fathers of the generation whose 


inspiration Was liberty ! 








' You have subjugated us; we are overborne ; 
we yield now because we can’t help ourselves, 
but we will try it again hereafter.” The old 


ernment still exists. All the foreign nations, 
and nearly half of our own, will sereech for 
magnanimity to the vanquished,—and Davis’ 


life will be spared, I think. 


scorn and contempt for the North and the gov- ' 


The ‘Anti-Slavery Convention, ‘on Wednes- 


STANTON'S RETIREMENT. 


‘are grouped with no particular characteristics of 
sheep. 
Sunset,’ is charming in effect, with its fine, crisp 
| lines of wave, its pink shadows on the rocks, and 


; 


numerable water-craft pass lightly; but the gay | 
| think that the conducting was too pronounced. It 


scene shows to disadvantage beside the marked pow- 


} dience, nor audience of artist, till all is ended, and 
| we ask ourselves what the dream has accomplished. 


Geo. L. Brown's **Rock of Gibraltar, at | 
| public would accept it, and the result be one that 


| the whole world would applaud. 


If the society would take this attitude the musical 


We hope to see 


. 2... | it try the experiment. 
broad, pleasant surface of the sea, over which in- | 


It seems ungrateful to offer even a hint to the 
enthusiastic and devoted conductor. But we did 


seemed at times both too rapid and too decided. It 


plunged them into prison; and Massachusetts 
commissioned one of her ablest lawyers to ap- 
pear before the courts of South Carolina in their 
defence, to argue in the spirit of comity which 
should regulate intercourse between great States. 
He was obliged to come away without making 
his argument, and I need not remind you, said | 


(Applause.) _ If this 


people to kill Jefferson Davis and slavery, too, | ginia, and then, as early as 1780, to the wilds on 
and therefore his earnest work was to turn the of Kentucky, which at that time was only an ' 
whole bot current of national strife into one outlying territory belonging 

channel and make an end to slavery first, not, grandfather and father both 
he said, that I hate Jefferson Davis less, but the Indians, and the former perished by their 


that I bate slavery more. sis ec | | 
nation be constructed on the national basis, | log-house of Kentucky. His mother could read 


to Virginia. His 
lived in peril from 


hands. The future President was born in a 


the speaker, of the degradation and the insolence | Jefferson Davis is but as a reed on the ocean. | but not write. His father could do neither, ex- 


Most memorable in o 
r we consider the 
ay in which it was 

Jt commenced wit 
from the future Pre 

ords which showed 
condition of things, aj 

Le against itself can 


| ought not to come between the audience and the with which they drove your commissioner from ' There is no security in the future for this na- | cept so far as to sign his name rudely, like a 
A It seemed to us that it sometimes usurped their midst. ~ : | tion unless it constructs the States on the basis noble of Charlemagne. Trial, privation, and 
the place of the instruments. | The speaker, in answer to the assertion that | of every man standing on bis own farm and! labor entercd into his early life. Onl y at seven 


day, at the Melodeon, attracted many old friends, 
verninent cannot 


though others were missing, including Mr. Gar- 
rison. Mr. Phillips at each session spoke with won- 
derful power. 


It is generally understood that the War ¢f of De Haas’ marine piece. 
Secretary wants rest and quict, and will not | At Williams & Everett's there is a scene of the 


long remain in the Cabinet, certainly not after ‘same charming atmosphere, which gives the effect 
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years of age was he able to go to school fora 
very brief period, carrying with him Dilworth’s 
Spelling Book, which was one of the three 
books that formed the family library. 
Shortly afterwards bis father turned his back 
on that slavery which disfigured Kentucky, and 
lacing his poor effects on a raft which his son 
oe helped him construct, set his face towards 
Indiana, which was guarded against slavery by 
the famous Ordinance for the North-Western 
Territory. Inthis painful journey the son, who 
was only eight years old, bore his share of the 
burdens. On reaching the chosen home in a 


‘land of Liberty, the son aided the father in| 


building the cabin, composed of logs fastened 
together by notches, and filled in with mud, 
where for twelve years afterwards he grew ih 
character and in knowledge, as in stature, 
learning to write as well as to read, and espe- 
cially enjoying Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
ZEsop’s Fables, Weems’s Life of Washington, 
and the Life of Clay. At the age of twelve he 
lost his mother. At the age of nineteen he be- 
came a hired hand at $10 a month on a flat- 
boat, laden with stores for the plantations on 
the Mississippi, and in this way he floated down 
that lordly river to New Orleans, little dream- 
ing that only a few years later, iron-clad navies 
would float on that same lordly river at his 
command. 

In 1830, the father removed to Illinois, trans- 
porting his effects in wagons drawn by oxen, 
and the future President, who was then twenty- 
one years of age, drove one of the teams. 
Another cabin was built in primitive rudeness, 
and the future President split the rails for the 
fence to enclose the lot. These rails have be- 
come classical in our history, and the name of 


rail-splitter has been more than the degree of a | 
Not that the splitter of rails is espe-| dependence. In answer to the Republicans of | 


college. 


} 


slave and half free. Ido not expect the Union 
to be dissolved,—I do not expect the house to 


fall,—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing, or all the other.” 
Only a few days before his h, when I asked 


him if at the time he had any doubt about this 
remark, he replied, “Not in the least. It was 

lainly true, and time has justified me.” With 
like ‘ach he exposed the Douglas pretense 
of Popular Sovereignty as meaning simply 
“that if any one man shall choose to enslave 
another, no third man shall be allowed to object,” 
and he annotnced his belief in “the existence 
of a conspiracy to perpetuate and nationalize 
Slavery,” of which the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, and the Dred Scott decision were essen- 
tial parts. Such was the character of this de- 
bate at the beginning, and so it continued on 
the lips of our champion to the end. 

But the topic to which the future President 
returned with the most frequency, and to which 
he clung with all the grasp of his soul, was the 
practical character of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in announcing the Liberty and Equality of 
all men. These were no idle words, but sub- 
stantial truth binding on the conscience of 
mankind. I know not if this grand pertinacity 


From the first cannon shot, it was plain that 
the rebellion was nothing but slavery in arms; 
but such was the power of slavery, even inthe 
free States, that months elapsed before this 

iant criminal was directly attacked. Generals 
in the field were tender with regard to it, as if 
it were a church, or a work of the fine arts. 
It was only under the teaching of disaster that 
the country was aroused. The first step was 
taken in Con after the defeat at Bull 
Run. But still the President hesitated. Dis- 
aster thickened and graves opened, until at last 
the country saw that only by justice could we 
hope for Divine favor, and the President, who 
leaned so closely upon the popular heart, pro- 
nounced that great word by which all slaves 
in the rebel States were set free. Let it be 
named forever to his glory, that he grasped the 
thunderbolt, even though tardily, under which 
the rebellion staggered to its fall; that, follow- 
ing up the blow, he enlisted colored citizens as 
soldiers in the national army; and that he de- 
clared his final purpose never to retract or 
modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor to 
return into slavery any person free by the terms 
of that instrument, or by any of the acts of 
Congress, saying, loftily, “If the people should, 





has been noticed before ; but I deemed it my 
duty to say, that tu my mind it is by far the 
most important feature of that controversy, and 
one of the most interesting incidents in the bi- 
ography of the speaker. The words which he 


and not I must be the instrument to perform it.” 


by whatever mode or ineans, make it an execu- 
tive duty to reénslave such persons, another 


* * * * #& # 
England led in the concession of belligerent 





then uttered live after him, and nobody can 
hear of that championship without feeling a | 
new motive to fidelity in the cause of Liberty 
and Equality. 
+ * * & e ® 
Again returned to his profession, the future 





President did not forget the Declaration of In- 


cially meritorious, but because the people are | Boston, who had invited him to unite with them 
proud to trace aspiring talent to humble begin- 
nings, and because they found in this tribute a | 


new opportunity of vindicating the dignity of | April, 1859, which is a gem in political litera- 
free labor, and of repelling the insolent preten- | ture, where he again asserted the supremacy 


sions uf slavery. 


Ilis youth was now spent, and at the age of | 


twenty-one he left his father’s house to begin 
the world for himself. A small bundle, a laugh- 
ing face, and an honest heart; these were his | 





in the celebration of the virthday of Thomas 
Jefferson, he wrote a letter, under date of 


of those truths for which he had battled so well. 
Me pee. eee yee ee) 

In the winter of next year the Western 

champion appeared at New York; and, in a 

remarkable address at the Cooper Institute, 


visible possessions, together with that uncon- | February 27, 1860, vindicated the policy of the 


scious character and intelligence which his) Pathers ‘of the Republic and the principles of 
the Republican party. 


country afterwards learned to prize. In the 
long history of “worth depressed” there is no 
instance of such a contrast between the depres- 
sion and the triumph—unless, perhaps, his suc- 
cessor as President may share with him this 
distinction. No Academy, no University, no 
Alma Mater of science or learning had nour- 
ished him. No government had taken him by 
the hand and given to him the gift of opportu- 
nity. No inheritance of land or money had 
fallen to him. No friend stood by hisside. He 
was alone in poverty; and yet not all alone. 
There was God above, who watches all, and 
docs not desert the lowly. Simple in life and 
manners, and knowing nothing of form or cer- 
emony, with a village schoolmaster for six 
months as his only teacher, he had grown up 
in companionship with the people, with nature, 
with trees, with the fruitful corn, and with the 
stars. While yet a child, his father had borne 
him away from a soil wasted by slavery, and 
he was now the citizen of a free State, where 
free labor had been placed under the safeguard 
of irreversible compact and fundamental law. 
And thus closed the youth of the future Presi- 
dent, happy at least that he could go forth un- 
der the day-star of Liberty. 

The hardships of youth were still continued 
in early manhood. He labored as a hired hand 
on aftarm, and then a second time he measured 
the winding Mississippi to New Orleans in a 
flat boat. At the call of the Governor of IIli- 
nois for troops against the Indian Chief Black 
Ilawk, he sprang forward with patriotic ardor, 
and was the first to enlist at the recruiting sta- 
tion in his neighborhood. The choice of his 
associates made him captain. After the war 
he became a surveyor, and down to his death 
retained a practical and scientific knowledge 
of this business. In 1834, he was elected to 
the Legislature of Illinois, and two years later 
he was admitted to the practice of the law. He 
Was now twenty-seven years old, and, under 
the benignant influence of Republican Institu- 
tions, he had already entered upon the double 
career of a lawyer and a legislator, with the 
gates of the Future opening on their hinges 
before him. 

How well he served in these two characters 
T need not stop to tell. It is enough if I ex- 
hibit the stages of his advance, that you may 
understand how he became the representative 
of his country at so grand a moment of history. 
{tis needless to say that his opportunities of 


study as a lawyer must have been small, but he | 


was industrious in each individual case, and 
thus daily added to his stores of professional ex- 
perience. Faithful in all things, most: donsei- 
entious in his conduct at the bar, so that he 
could not be unfair to the other side, and adini- 
rably sensitive to the behests of justice, so that 
he could not argue on the wrong side, he ac- 
quired a name for honesty, which, beginning 
with the community in which he lived, became 
proverbial throughout his State, while his genial, 
mirthful, overtlowing nature, apt at anecdote 
and story, made him a favorite companion 
where he was personally known. — His opinions 
on public questions were carly fixed, under the 
example and teachings of Henry Clay, and he 
never departed from them, though constantly 
tempted, or pressed by local majorities, speak- 
ing in the name of a talse democracy. 


It is interesting to Know that thus early he | 


espoused those two ideas which entered so 
largely into the terrible responsibilities of his 
latter years,—T mean the Unity of the Repub- 
lic, and the supreme value of Liberty. He did 
not believe that a State had a right, at its own 
mad will, to break up this Union. As a reader 
of congressional speeches, and a student. of 
what was said by the political teachers of that 
day, he was no stranger to those marvellous 
efforts of Daniel Webster, when, in’ reply te 
the treasonable pretensions of nullification, that 


great orator of Massachusetts asserted the in- | 


destructibility of the Union, and the folly of 
those who would assail it. 
“wavery, he drew from the experience of his 
ntamily and the warnings of his own con- 
seRence. It was natural, therefore, that one of 
his earhest acts in the legislature of Tlinots 
should have been a protest in the name of Lib- 


0 





erty. 

At a later day, he became a representative 
in Congress for a single term, beginning in De- 
cember 1847, being the only Whig representa- 
tive from Hhnots. 
brief period have many ot the characteristics 
of his later productions. They are argumenta- 
tive. logical and spirited, with that quaint hu- 
mor aud sinewy sententiousness which belong- 
ed to his nature. His votes were constant 
against slavery. 
had voted, according to his own statement, ‘in 
one way and another about forty times.” His 
vote ts recorded against the pretense that slaves 
Were property under the Constitution, From 
Congress he again passed to his profession. 
The day was at hand when all his pewers, en- 
larged by expericne@ and quickened to their 
highest activity, Avould Be nceded to repel that 
haughty denynation which was already so men- 
acing to thé Republic. ; 

Phe first tield of conthet was in his own State. 
with no less an antagonist than Stephen A. 
Douglas, unhappily, at that time in. alliance 
with the slave power. The too famous Kansas 
and Nebraska bill, introduced by him into the 
Scnate, assumed to set aside the venerable 
sateguard of treedom in the territory west of 
Missouri, under the pretense of allowing the in- 
habitants “to vote slavery up or to vote it 
down,” according to their pleasure, and this 
barbarous privilege was called by the fancy 
name of popular sovereignty. The fature Presi- 

(dent did not hesitate to denounce this most 
‘baleful measure in a series of popular address- 
es, where truth, sentiment, humor, and = argu- 
ment all were blended. As the contlict con- 


tiuaed, he was brought forward as a candidate | 


for the Senate against the able author of: this 
measure. The debate that ensued is one of the 
most memorable in our political history, wheth- 
er we consider the principles involved, or the 
way in which it was conducted. 

Jt commenced with a close, well-woven speech 
from the future President, in which he used 
words which showed bis insight into the actual 
condition of things, as follows: “A house divid- 
ed ‘against itself cannot stand. I believe this 


goverpinent cannot endure permanently alt! = 


ee Sl ye ater eee 
A few months later this champion, who would 
not see the colored man shut out fromthe prom- | 
ises of the Declaration of Independence, and | 
who insisted upon the exclusion of Slavery from 


| couragement to this transcendent crime or in 
| prejudice to the United States. 
| English ports and English workshops that rebel 


‘ship yards that the cruisers of rebel slavery 


rights to rebel slavery. 
has been comparable to this concession in en- 


It was out of 


slavery drew its supplies. It was in English 
were built and equipped. It was England that 
gave to rebel slavery belligerent power on the 
ovean. The early legend was verified in our 
day. King Arthur was without a sword, when 
suddenly one appeared, thrust out from a lake. 
“Lo!” said Merlin, the enchanter, “yonder is 
a sword; it belongeth to the Lady of the Lake ; 
if she will, thou mayest take it; but if she will 
not, Ht will not be in thy power to take u.” And 
the Lady of the Lake yielded the sword, so 
says the legend—even as Eugland has since 


No event of the war! With tha ( 
of Emancipation cannot die. 


Providence, which took him early by the hand 
and led him from obscurity to power and fame. 
Only on the Sunday preceding his assassina- 
tion, as he was reposing on a couch, he read 
aloud, twice the eultcaeen words of Macbeth: 
Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 
As the friends who then surrounded him listen- 
ed to his reading, they little thought how, in a 
few days, what was said of the murdered Dun- 
can would be said of him. Nothing can touch 
him further. He is saved from the trials that 
were gathering about him. He had fought the 
good fight of Emancipation. He had borne 
the brunt of war with embattled hosts against 
him, and had conquered. He had made the 
name of Republic a triumph and a joy in for- 
eign lands. Now that the strife of blood was 
ended, it remained to be seen how he could 
confront those machinations, which are only a 
prolongation of the war, and more dangerous be- 
cause more subtle, where recent rebels, with 
professions of Union on the lips, but still dety- 
ing the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, vainly seek to organize peace on 
another Oligarchy of the skin. From all these 
trials he was saved. But his testimony lives 
and willlive forever, quickened by the undy- 
ing echoes of his tomb. Dead, he will speak 
with more than living voice. But the author 
His immortality 
on earth has begun. His country and his age 
are already enshrined in his example, as if’ he 
were its great poet gathered to his fathers :— 
Back to the living hath he turned him, 

And all of death has past away; 

The age that thought him dead and mourned him, 

Itself now lives but in his lay. 

If the President were alive, he would pro- 
test against any monotony ef panegyric. He 
never exaggerated. He was always cautious 
In praise, as in censure. In endeavoring to es- 
timate his character, we shall be nearer to him 
in proportion as we cultivate the same spirit. 

*_* * & © *® 

Ilis humor had also become a proverb. He 

insisted sometimes that he had no invention, 





yielded the sword to rebel slavery. 

The President saw the piinfal consequences | 
of this concession, and especially that it was a | 
first step towards the acknowledgment of rebe | 
Slavery as an Independent Power. Clearly, if | 
it were proper for a Foreign Power to acknow- | 
ledge Belligerency, it might, at a later stage, | 
be proper to acknowledge Independence ; and | 


but only a memory. He did not forget the 
good things that he heard, and was never with- 
out a familiar story to illustrate his meaning. 
When he spoke, the recent West seemed to 
vie with the ancient East in apologue and fable. 
Ilis ideas moved, as the beasts entered Noah’s 
ark, in pairs. At times his illustrations had a 
homely felicity, and with him they seemed to 
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dents. But there were stated times when he 
was p98 to all who came with their petitions, 
and they flocked acréss the continent. The 
transactions of that simple court of last resort 
would show how much was done to temper the 
law, to assuage sorrow, and to care for the 
widow and orphan; but its only record is in 
heaven. 


Such, fellow-citizens, is the Life and Character 
of Abraham Lincoln. You have discerned his 
simple beginnings ;—have watched his early 
struggles ;—have gratefully followed his conse- 
cration to those truths which our fathers de- 
clared ;—have hailed him as the twice-elected 
head of the Republic, through whom it was 
known in foreign lands ;—have recognized him 
at a period of national trial as the representa- 
tive of the unfulfilled promises of our Fathers, 
even as Washington was the representative of 
National Independence ; and you have beheld 
him struck down, at the moment of victory 
when rebel Slavery was everywhere succumb- 
ing. Reverently we acknowledge the finger of 
the Almighty, and pray that all our trials may 
not fail; but that the promises of the Fathers 
may be fulfilled, so that all men shall be equal 
before the law, and government shall stand 
only on the consent of the governed,—two self- 
evident truths which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has announced. 

*_* © *# # «# 

It is by ideas that we have conquered, more 
than by armies. The sword of the Archangel 
was less mighty than the mission which he bore 


SHALL JEFF DAVIS B 
HUNG? 


Some think Jzrr Davis will be hung, 
They say "tis fixed as fate; 

The wish is on most every tongue, 
His sin has been so great. 

We hope what's best by every one 
May well be understood ; 

And whatsoe’er with him is done, 
We hope "twill prove for good. 

Just what to do is not so clear 
As one thing which we know— 

That Bors who need new “‘CLotags” to wear, 
Should buy of Ggores Frnno. 
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from the Lord. But if the ideas which have 
given us the victory are now neglected; if the | 
promises of the Declaration, which the rebel- | 
lion openly assailed, are still left unfulfilled, | 
then will our blood and treasure have been lav- | 
ished in vain. Alas! for the dead who have | 
given themselves so bravely to their country ;| 
alas! for the living who have been left to 
mourn the dead; if any relic of Slavery is al- 
lowed to continue ; especially if this bloody im- 
postor, defeated in the pretension of property 
in man, is allowed to perpetuate an oligarchy 
of the skin! 

And how shall these ideas be saved? At 
this moment all turns on the colored suffrage in | 
the rebel states. Tis is now the pivot of na-! 
tional safety. A mistake on this point is worse | 
than the loss of a battle. 

The argument for the colored suffrage is 
overwhelming. It springs from the necessity | 
of the case, as well as from the rights of man. | 
This suffrage is needed for the security of the | 
colored people ; for the stability of the local 
government; and for the strength of the Union. | 
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The slight change made in the conditions of this THIRD 


On the subject of | 


Ils speeches during this | 


For the Wilmot Proviso he , 


the territorities, after summoning his country- 
men to dare todo their duty, was nominated by 
a great political party as their candidate for 
President of the United States. Local consid- 
erations, securing to him the support of certain 
States beyond any other candidate, exercised a 
final influence in determining his selection ; but 
it is easy to see how, from position, character 
and origin, he was at that moment preéminent- 
ly the representative of his country. The Unity 
of the Republic was menaced. He was from 
that vast controlling Northwest, which would 
never renounce its communications with the 
sea, whether by the Mississippi or by eastern 
avenues. The Declaration of Independence 
was dishonored, in the denial of its primal 
truths. He had already become known as a 
volunteer in its defense. Republican Institu- 
tions were in jeopardy. Ile was the child of 
humble life, through whom Republican Insti- 
tutions would stand confest. These things 
which are so obvious now, in the light of history, 
were less apparent then in the turmoil of party. 
But that Providence in whose hands are the 
destinies of nations, which had found out Wash- 
ington to conduct his country through the war 
of Independence, now found out Lincoln to 
wage the new battle tor the Unity of the Re- 
public on the foundations of Liberty and 
Equality. 26 

The election took place. Of the popular 
vote, Abraham Lincoln received 1,857,610, rep- 
resented by 180 electoral ballots; Stephen A. 
Douglas received 1,365,976, represented by 12 
electoral ballots; John C. Breckenridge re- 
ceived 847,953 represented by 72 electoral 
ballots; and Job& Bell received 590,631, rep- 
resented by 39 electoral ballots. By this vote 
| Abraham Lincoln became President. The tri- 
umph at the ballot-box was flashed by the tel- 
1egraph over the whole country, from north to 
; south, from east to west; but it was answered 
| by defiance from the slave-masters, speaking in 
j the name of State Rights and for the sake of 
‘Slavery. The declared will of the American 
people, registered at the ballot-box, was set at 
naught. The conspiracy of years blazed into 
day. The National Government, which Alex- 
vander HH. Stephens characterized as “the best 
anl freest government, the most equal in its 
‘rights, the most just in its decisions, the most 
lenient in its measures, the most aspiring in its 
principles to elevate the race of man that the 
sun of heaven ever shone upon; and which 
Jefferson Davis himself pronounced “the best 
government that has ever been instituted by 
man,”—that National Government, whose por- 
trait is thus drawn by its enemies, was men- 
aced. South Carolina was the first’in crime, 
and betore the new President had turned his 
face from the beautitul prairies of the West to 
; enter upon his perilous duties, State after State 
j had undertaken to abandon its place in the 











, finite garrote as it tightened against the neck 
' of the rebellion. 


| Union—senator after senator had dropped from | 


i his seat.—tort atter fort had been lost—and the 
| mutterings of war had begun to fill the air, while 
ithe actual President, besotted by Slavery, tran- 
| quilly witnessed the gigantic treason, as he sat 

at ease in the Executive Mansion—and did 
| nothing. 

It was time for another to come upon the 
scene. You do not forget how the new Presi- 
dent left his village home, never to return ex- 
cept under the escort of death. In words of 
farewell to the friendly multitude who  sur- 
rounded him, he dedicated himself to his coun- 
try and solemnly invoked the aid of Divine 
Providence. 

* * *= = * * 

Slavery was already pursuing his life. An 
attempt was made to throw from the track 
a trainin which he was journeying, and a hand- 
grenade was found secreted in another. Bal- 
timore, which lay directly on his way, was the 
seat of a murderous plot against him. Avoid- 
ine the conspirators of Slavery, he came from 
Philadelphia to Washington’ unexpectedly in 
ithe night; and thus, for the moment, cheating 
assassination of its) victim, he entered the 
National capital. 

From this time forward his caree. broadens 
into the history of his country and of the age. 
You all know it by heart. Therefore a tew 
glimpses will be enough, that I may exbibit its 
moral rather than its story. 

The Inaugural 
his cabinet—his earliest acts—his daily conver- 
sation—all attested the spirit of moderation 
with which he approached his perilous position. 
At the same time he declared openly, that in 
the contemplation of universal law and of the 
Constitution, the Union of these States is per- 
petual; that no State, upon its own mere mo- 
tion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that 
resolves and erdimances to that effect are le- 
gally void; that acts of violence within any 
State are insurrectionary or revolutionary ; and 
that, to the extent of his ability, he should take 
care, according to the express injunction of the 
Constitution, that the laws of the Union should 
be faithtully executed in all the States. But, 
while thus positive in upholding the Unity of 
the Republic, he was determined that on his 
part there should be no act of offence; that 
there should be no bloodshed or violence unless 
forced upon the country: that it was his duty 
to hold, occupy, and possess the property and 
places belonging to the Government, but  be- 
yond what was necessary for this object, there 
would be no exercise of force. and the people 
everywhere would be left in that perfect secu- 
rity which is most favorable to calm thought 
and reflection. % 

But the madness of Slavery knew no bounds. 
It had been determined from the beginning 
that the Union should be broken, and no mod- 
eration could change this wicked purpose. A 
pretended power was organized, in the form of 
|a Confederacy, with Slavery as the declared 
corner-stone. You know what ensued. Fort 

Sumter was attacked, and, after a fiery storm 


any objection, vital to Independence, would, if he not less important than the argument, which 


applicable, be equally vital to Belligerency. 
Solemn resolutions, by Congress, on this sub- 
ject were communicated to Foreign Powers; 
but the unanswerable argument against any 
possible recognition of a new Power founded 
on Slavery was stated by the President, ina 
paper which I now hold in my hand, and which 
has never before seen the hght. It is a copy 
ot a resolution drawn by himself, which he 
gave to me, in his own autograph, for trans: 
mission to one of our valued friends abroad, as 
an expression of his opinion on the great ques- 
tion involved, and a guide to public duty. It 
is in these words :— 


“© Whereas, While heretofore States and Nations 
have tolerated Slavery, recently, for the first [time] 
in the world, an attempt has been made to construct 
a new nation upon the basis of, and with the pri- 
mary and fundamental object to maintain, enlarge, 
and perpetuate human Slavery, therefore 

“Resolved, That no such embryo State should 
ever be recognized by, or adinitted into, the family 
of Christian and civilized nations; and that all 
Christian and civilized men everywhere should, by 
all lawful means, resist to the utmost such recogni- 
tion or admission.’’ 

+ * * * * * 

He was reé!ected President; and here was 
not only a personal triumph, but a triumph of 
the Republic. For himself personally, it was 
much to find his administration thus ratified ; 
but for republican ideas it was of incalculable 
value, that, at such a time, the plume of the 
soldier had not prevailed. In the midst of war, 
the people at the ballot-box deliberately se- 
lected a civilian. Ye who doubt the destinies 
of the Republic—who fear the ambition of a 
military chief—or who suspect the popular will 
—do not forget, that, at this moment, when the 
voice of battle filled the whole land, the coun- 
try quietly appointed for its ruler this man of 
peace. 

The Inaugural Address which signalized his 
entry for a second time upon his great duties, 
was briefer than any similar address in our 
history ; but it has already gone farther, and 
will live longer, than any other. It was a con- 
tinuation of the Gettysburg speech, with the | 
same sublimity and gentleness. Hts concluding 
words were like an angelic benediction. 

Meanwinle there was a surfeit of battle and 
of victory. Calmly he saw the land of Slavery 
enveloped by the national forces ; saw the great 
coil bent by his generals about it; saw the in- 


Good news came from all 





quarters. Everywhere the army was doing its 
duty. One was conquering in Tennessee 3 an- 


other was marching in Georgia and Carolina; | 
another was watching at Richmond. The navy | 
echoed back the thunders of the army. Place | 
after place was falling—Savannah, Charleston, 
Fort Fisher, Wilmington. The President left 
his home to be near the Lieutenant General. 
Then came the capture of Petersburg and Rich- | 
mond, with the flight of Jefferson Davis and | 
his cabinet. Without pomp or military escort, 


| 


the President entered the capital of the rebel- 
| 





lion and walked its streets, from which slavery 


had fled forever. Then came the surrender of | 
Lee. The surrender of Johnston was at hand. | 


. The military power of rebel Slavery had been 


broken like a Prince Rupert drop, and every- | 
where within its confines the barbarous govern- | 
ment it had set up was tumbling in crash and 
ruin. ‘The country was in ecstasy. All this | 
he watched without elation, while his soul was | 
brooding on thoughts of peace and clemency. | 


| His youthfulson, who had been on the staff of the | 


Address—the formation of | 


| is gone, and he has been mourned sincerely. administered to his 


, of shot and shell for thirty-three hours, the na- | 


tional flag fell. This was 14th April, 1861. 
/ War had commenced. 
= + a > 


' He had been happy in life. 


Lieutenant-General, returned on the morning | 
of Friday, 13th April, to resume his interrupted | 
studies. The father was happy in the sound of | 
his footsteps, and felt the augury of peace. , 


star will not pale by the side of theirs. 


he always enforced with a certain intensity of 
manner and voice. But this same humor was 
often displayed where there was no story. I 
know not how the indifference which many 
persons showed with regard to Slavery could 
be exposed more effectively than when he said 
of a political antagonist, who was thus indiffer- 
ent, “I suppose the institution of Slavery real- 
ly looks small to him. He is so put up by na- 
ture that a lash upon his back would hurt him, 
but a lash upon anybody else’s back does 
not hurt him.” And then, again, there is a bit 
of reply to Mr. Douglas, which is characteristic 
not only for its humor, but as showing how little 
at that time he was looking to the great place 
which he reached so soon afterwards. “Sena- 
tor Douglas,’ said he, “is of world-wide re- 
nown. All the anxious politicians of his party, 
or who have been of his party for years past, 
have been looking upon him as certainly, at no 
distant day, to be the President of the United 
States. They have seen in his round, jolly, 
fruitful face, post offices, land offices, marshal- 
ships, and Labinet appointments, chargéships 
and foreign missions, bursting and sprouting out 
in a wonderful exuberance, ready to be laid 
hold of by their greedy hands... On the con- 
trary, nobody has ever expected me to be Presi- 
dent. In my poor, lean, lank face nobody has 
ever seen that any cabbages were sprouting 
out. These are disadvantages that the Repub- 
licans labor under. We have to fight the bat- 
tle upon principle, and upon principle alone.” 
(Debate with Douglas, p. 55.) Here is a reve- 
latiop with regard to himself which is as hon- 
orable as it is curious. 
+ * * ee * 

When he became President he was without 
any considerable experience in public affairs : 
nor was he much versed in history, whose les- 
sons would have been most valuable. As he 
became more familiar with the place, his facili- 
ty evidently increased. He had “learned the 
ropes,” so he said. But his habits of business 
were irregular, and they were never those of 
despatch. He did not see at onee the just. pro- 
portions of things, and allowed himself to be too 
much occupied by details. Even in small things 
as well as in great, there was in him a certain 
resistance to be overcome. There were mo- 
ments when this delay caused impatience, and 
important questions seemed to suffer. - But 
when the blow was struek there was nothing 
but gratitude, and all confessed the singleness 
with which he had sought the public good. 
There was also a conviction, that, though slow 
to reach his conclusion, he was inflexible in 
maintaining it. Pompey boasted that by the 
stamp of his foot he might raise an army. ‘The 
President might have done the same; but, ac- 
cording to his own words, he “put his foot 
down,” and saved a principle. 

** * *# * &® 
His place in history may be seen from the 


great events with which his name is forever as- | 


sociated. The Proclamation of Emancipation 
—the military suppression of the Rebellion— 
his Republican example—and characteristic 
speeches are in taneclves a broad foundation 
of fame. By the association of a common death 
he will pass into the same historic galaxy with 
Cwsar, William of Orange, and Henry IV. of 
France, all of whom were assassinated, and his 
Cwesar 
was a contrast to him in everything, unless it 
be in clemency, and in the coincidence that 
each was fifty-six years of age at the time of 
his death. But how unlike in all else. Caesar 
was of a brilliant lineage, which he traced on 
one side to the immortal gods, and on the other 
to one of the recent chiets of Rome; of com- 
pletest education ; of amplest means; of rarest 


On the same day the Lieutenant-General re-| experience ; of acknowledged genius as soldier, 


turned. 


In the intimacy of his family the Pres-| orator, and writer; being in himself the most | 


Without it there is nothing but insecurity for 
the colored people, instability for the local gov- | 
ernment, and weakness for the Union, involv- | 
ing of course the national credit. Without it 
the rebellion will break forth under a new | 
alias, unarmed it may be, but with white votes | 
to take possession of the local government and 
wield it at will, whether at home or in the na- ! 
tional counsels. If it be said that the colored 
people are unfit, then do I say that they are | 
more fit than their recent masters, or even | 
than many among the “poor whites.” They 
have been loyal always, and who are you, that, 
under any pretence, exalts the prejudices of 
the disloyal above the rights of the loyal ? | 
Their suffrage is now needed. An English 
statesman, after the acknowledgement of the 
Spanish Colonies as Independent States, boast- 
ed that he had called a new world into exist- | 
ence to redress the balance of the old. In 
similar spirit, we too must call a new ballot 
into existence in order to overcome the pre- 
ponderance of those who have not yet learned 
the duty of justice to the colored race. 
* * * # * 

There can be no question here, whether a 

State isin the Union or out of it. This is but 


a phrase on which discussion is useless. Look 
at the actual fact. Here all will agree. The 


old governments are vacated, and this is enough. 
Until the whole body of loyal people have set up 
a government, all is under the National au- 
thority, acting by the Executive or by Con- 
gress ; and, since the Constitution, even with- 
out the injunction of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, knows nothing of color, it is the ob- | 
vious duty of the National authority to protect 
all loyal people against any denial of rights on 
this pretention. Already it has undertaken to 
say that certain persons shall not vote. Surely 
the same authority which may limit the elec- 
toral law of Slavery, may enlarge it. If the 
National authority can do anything about elec- 
tions ; if it can order an election; if it can reg- 
ulate an election; if it can exclude a traitor 
who is still at large, it can admit a loyalist, 
whose only incapacity is his skin. 

The colored suffrage is now a necessity. But 
beyond this, in making it an essential condi- 
tion of the restoration of rebel States to the 
Union, we follow, first, the law of reason and 
of nature, and secondly, the Constitution, not 
only in its text, but as interpreted by the Dee- 
laration of Independence. By reason and na- 
ture there can be no denial of rights on account 
of color; and we can do nothing which is thus 
irrational and unnatural. By the Constitution 
it it stipulated that the “United States shall 
guarantee to every State a republican form of 
government ;” but the meaning of this guaranty 
must be found in the Declaration of Indepen- 
jdence, which is the controlling preamble of the 

Constitution. Beyond all question the United 
States, when called to enforce this guaranty, 
must insist on the equality of all men before the 
\/aw, and the consent of the governed. Such is 
ithe true idea of a Republican government ac- 
cording to American institutions. 

The slavemasters, driven from their first. in- 
|}trenchments, already occupy inner defences. 
| Property in man is abandoned; but they now 
| insist that colored persons shall not enjoy polit- 
jical rights. Liberty has been won. The battle 
| for Equality is still pending. And now a new 
j compromise is proposed, by which colored per- 
| sons are to be sacrificed in the name of State 
Rights. It is sad that it should be so. But I 
ido not despair. The cause may be delayed ; 
but it cannot be lost; and all who set them- 
selves against it will be overborne ; for it is the 
|cause of Humanity. Not the rich and proud, 
| but the poor and lowly, will be the favorites of 
'an enfranchised Republic. The words of the 
| prophet will be fulfilled ; “and I will punish the 
veople for their evil, and the wicked for their 








everything but Aealth and sel/-knowledge. 


standing. 


are hundreds all around us dying, in the morning of life, 


with consumption, who can louk back six months, a year, or 


| 
| SERIES affects only the matter of interest. The payment 


in gold, if made, will be equivalent to the currency interest 
of the higher rate. 

The return to specie payments, in the event of which only 
will the option to pay interest in gold be availed of, would so 
reduce and equalize prices that purchases made with six per 
cent. in gold would be fully equal to those made with seven 
and three-tenths per cent. in currency. This is 


The Only Loan in Market 


now Offered by the Government, and its superior advantages 
make it the 
Great Popular Loan of the People. 

Less than $230,000,000 of the Loan authorized by Con 
gress are now on the market. This amount, at the rate 
at which it is being absorbed, will all be subscribed for 
within sixty days, when the notes will undorUtedly com- 
mand a premium, as has uniformly been the case on closing 
the subscriptions to other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of the 
country may be afforded facilities for taking the loan, the 
National Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers, through- 
out the country, have generally agreed to receive subscrip- 
tions at par. Subscribers will select their own agents, in 
whom they have confidence, and who only are tu be respon- 
sible for the delivery of the notes for which they receive or- 
ders. 


JAY COOKE, 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT, 


Neo. 114 South Third Street, Philadel phia. 
May 27. 6w 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ee AND ITS COMPLICATIONS, 


Dr. Ss. Clesson Pratt. 





LETTER No. V 
A True Picture. 

When we consider the nature and alarming prevalence of 
catarrhal disease, we feel that the importance of its timely 
and judicious treatment cannot be too often and persistently 
urged. As we have remarked in a former letter, the word 
catarrh does not convey anything like a correct idea of what 
the disease really is, when spoken of simply as a local in- 
flammation, for it is as really a consumption of the blood, 
only in a less degree, as when neglected it has reached the 
lungs. 

It secretes from the blood the poisonous matter which so 
characterizes the disease, thus plainly indicating a sympa- 
thetic diathesis or condition of the entire body. It pros- 
trates the system, exhausts its vital power, and sooner or 
later completely deranges all the normal functions of animal 
life. 
system, without resort to such means as are indicated for its 


It never loses its hold, when once fastened upon the 


rational treatment, and all advice and expectation to the con- 
trary are only hindrances to its ultimate cure. It as surely 
predisposes to pulmonary consumption as does day precede 
the night; and is, in fact, the stepping-stone to that disease 
in eight cases out of ten. It drinks up the vitality from the 
blood and fluids of the wasting frame, and electrotypes its 
habits of body and mind indelibly upon the parent, whilst 
in the pale, wan features of innocent childhood, we read its 
transmitted tendency, and wonder why man should glory in 

With these facts 
before us, he who pretends to remove the cause or cure the 
disease by any single application or operation, is either a 
knave or a fool, and deserves the contempt of all intelligent 


persons, newspaper ‘‘certificates’’ to the contrary notwith- 


With every incentive to enjoyment and usefulness, there 


ident said that this day the war was over. In finished man of antiquity; but he was the en- 
the evening he sought relaxation, and you. slaver of his country, whose personal ambition | sroud to cease, and will lay low the haughti- 
know the rest. Alas! the war was not over. | took the place of patriotism, and whose name pois of thistaaeethle I is, 2 eens: ape 
The agents of slavery were dogging him, and has since become the synonyme of imperial pele PRECIOUS ean Mie GOLD. EVEN ‘ 
that might he became a martyr. power. William of Orange was of princely yw. ryan THE GOLDEN WEDGE OF OPITIR.” 
The ery Pee a oe in an mee * of origin, and in early lite was a pest in the pal- | catch these sublime words of prophecy, and 
grief, and strong men everywhere wept. City, ace of Charles V. In the long contest of Hol- coke thins back ca the meemenaino of triumph. 
town, and village were darkened by the obse-) land with Spain, he became the liberator of his | oe REE cc Pia ag Rig eh es 
quies, as they swept by with more than “scep- country, which he conducted wisely, surely, and Moses ik has dea bat te ity in his life’ and 
tred pall.” Every street was draped with the greatly—anticipating the wing 8 of Wash- ‘example R-joice iter oiet to this child of 
ensigns of woe. He had become, as it were, ington. The name of “Silent” which he bore jr + : aes 
the inmate of every house, and the families of may suggest the reticence of another. Henry bee Ssaethenlnag icant hag ea 
the land were in mourning. Not only in the IV., memorable for mirth, anecdote, and preg- ae HE re da : 
Executive mansion, but in innumerable homes, nant wit, represented the idea of National mee ip ics yong aes pret 
was his vacant chair. Never before was such Unity in France as the supreme condition of eee are fulfilled anid that pe ceed 
universal sorrow ; and already the voice of lam- national safety; and his career has been illus-  O¢ ine Fathers are maintained, so that os sens 
entation is returning to us from Europe, where trated by the popular epic of his country, La aE va va wiaht Sates ue seals sis os = 
candor towards him had begun even before Henriade, of Voltaire. These are illustrious pase i: ther srotecten. Then will the aie 
death. Only a short time ago, he was unknown, names; but there is nothing in them which can pe ot the Re whlic be fixell on a foundation 
except in his own State. Only a short time eclipse the simple life of our President, whose hak ulenot his sal sates iii nees aitk enjoy | 
ago, he had visited New York as a stranger, example will be an epoch in the history of Hu con sunaee The corner-stone of National In- | 
and was shown about its streets by youthful manity, and a rebuke to every usurper—to be | de itt * pee at ra Sai ane ann te 
companions. Five years later, be was borne commemorated forever by history and by song. paseo cae the eee” of Gee wee Weshinesan.1 
through these streets with funeral pomp, such The cause which he served was more than Tie is sccielaae a uhice eat aed po 
as the world never before witnessed. empire. The motive of his conduct was higher boda os tee panacea a This “. the tater 
At the first moment it was — to com “pe than success: as devotion to human rights is rite of Independence, with all an promises fal- 
hend this blow, and many cried in despair. ut higher than genius or power; as man is higher | ¢) | ee fe Mpa 2 : 0 a aS 
the rule of God has been too visible of late to than aught else on meee pp ing eit Nowe pi fully inscribe 
allow any doubt of his constant presence. Did There is another character, who, like him, | 3 i ea a 
not our martyr remind us in his last address, was taken away at the age of fifty-six, with —— 
that the judgments of the Lord are true and | whom the President may be more properly com- | 
righteous altogether? And who will say that pared. It is St. Louis of France ; and yet here | 
his death was not a judgment of the Lord? | the resemblance is only in certain kindred fea- | 
Perhaps it was needed to lift the country to a tures, and the common consecration of their gene aoe ee 
more perfect justice and to inspire it with a lives. The French monarch, though at the | of the late Francis 0. Watts, of this city. 
. = 3 > ° - Sl oye > % Ge me } . 2 és : : } in, | 
sublimer faith. — Perhaps it was sent in mercy head of a military power, was a lover of ace, | gt tinerinon Square, Dorchester, by, Rev. 2B. Maerin, 
to set a sacred irreversible seal upon the good and cultivated justice towards his neighbors. | \yiiwell, of Dorchester. , | 
he had done, and to put Emancipation beyond Under his influence, a barbarous institution was _In Philadelphia, 24th ult., by Right Rev. William H. Oden- | 
all mortal question. Perhaps it was the sacri- overthrown, and France was lifted in the career | of the inte Benjat Fogg Basle a 
ficial consecration of those primal truths, em- of civilization. Though in an age of privilege, S 2 | 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence, and wearing a crown, he was moved to the * a a coal 
which he had so often vindicated, and for which» practice of equality. History recails, with un- , DEATHS. 
he had announced his willingness to die. He disguised delight, the simple justice which he — | 
ople, as he sat under an | 5, enis city, 20th uit., John Allison, 46. 
Our President | 15 Chelsea, 23d ult., Mrs. Louisa Hobart, 62 yrs. 2 mos. 8 | 
; days, widow of the late Capt. Samuel B. Hobart. 
| In East Somerville. 224 ult., of consumption, William G., 
eldest son of Abram P. and Marcia R. Hubbard, 24—Class 
of 1363, Harvard University. | 
In Jamaica Plain, 28th ult., Lizzie L.. wife of John L. 


| Bachelder. of this city, and daughter of James W. Leather- | 
bee, Esq , 3]. 


iniquity, and I will cause the arrogance of the 





MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 25th ult.. at St. Paul's Church, by Rev. Dr. | 
of Boston. to Alice H., daughter | 














_ 


It is only private sorrow that could wish to re-' oak in the park of Vincennes. 
call the dead. He is now removed beyond hu- struck too at a barbarism, and lifted his coun- 
man vicissitudes. Life and death are both past. | try. He two practised equality. And he too 
He was not less had his oak of Vincennes. It was that plain 
happy in death. In death, as in hfe, he was 100m, where he was always so accessible, as to 
still under the guardianship of that Divine‘ make his example difficult for future Presi- 


longer, a8 the case may be, toa time when it was ‘‘mothing 


but catarrh.’ Neglected when a cure was possible, it has 


steadily transformed the bright ruddy features of youth into 
the dull, wan, listlessness of premature age, or it has drunk 
up the vitality from the blood and fluids of the wasting 
frame. And now, when hope is vain, and life is a mockery, 
comes the stereotyped and hackneyed advice of ‘‘a visit to 
the country,” ‘a change of climate,” ‘a sea voyage,” ‘a re- 
turn of health in the spring,” ete. But alas, the country re- 
ferred tois that which lies beyond the confines of the festering 





pub- | grave, and the spring is the season that blooms eternal when 
1 | life’s fitful fever is over. 


| and general, as well. 


| Try ‘nitrate of silver ;” try it thoroughly, and then hope 


| Try everything that’s cheap and worthless; but if, per- 
' chance. such treatment should fail, make no effort to dis- 


| until the lungs are attacked, and the blood is poisoned, till 


| in the face, and then you will remember this lesson : To neg- 


Do you believe the stupid assumption that catarrh will 
get well of itself, or is curable by ‘‘snuffing’’ or “inhaling” 
the impotent nostrums of some patent medicine vender? 
Remember that the catarrhal secretion depends upon a poi- 
son and humoral condition of the general system, which re- 
quires the most careful and judicious treatment, both local 


Do you doubt the portrayal of the nature and tendency of 
the disease in question? Ask the poor consumptive whose 
sun of life is going down at noon. Read its signs in the 
faces of those you meet in the walks of daily life. A little 
while and we miss them coming; health and youth have 
faded from lips and cheek ; the light from the dark eye has 
gone out; the hands are folded peacefully over the still 


heart ; they are gone. 
Have you the disease in question? Hope it will get well. 


on. Try liquid ‘‘catarrh remedies,” and ‘‘catarrh snufis.’’ 


cover truth from error, but delay, postpone, neglect, wait 
the physical body is crumbling away, and death stares you 


lect the proper treatment of Facial Catarrh is to die with 
consumption. 

Respectfally, Dr. 8. CLESSON PRATT, 
Author and Practitioner of Medical Hydrokonia, for Catarrh, 


Throat and Bronchial Diseases. 
Da. A. H. SMEDLEY, 


Associate and Operating Physician. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RATORIO OF ST. PAUL.—By MeEnpELssoun. 
In Vocal Scorg, uniform in style with Ditson & Co.'s 
ular edition of “‘Creation,” “Messiah,” and “Eli,” and 
rnished at the same prices, namely : In paper, $1.76; in 
of these 














boards, $2; in eloth, $2.50. of 
Oratorios sent, post-paid, on t of at thy 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusutsaers, 
June 3. 8 277 Wi Street, 





X\VEW AND SUPERIOR COLLECTION OF 
, GLEES —THE EXCELSIOR GLEE BOOK. A collec- 
ber the best Glees, Choruses and Operatic Gems, for 
mixed voices, com the lar portion 
Per wy Wreath Et be a stand on a ma 
Neatly and durably bound in boards. Price only $1. 
post-paid, on receipt of price. — 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusuisaers, 
June 3. 3t 277 Washington Street. 


R. DIO LEWIS’ TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE NEW GYMNASTICS will open 
its eighth course on the 5th of July next. The training will 
take place in the open air, under a simple roof, at Lexing- 
ton ; the pupils Dr. Lewis’ Health Establish- 
Gor a full eltoulr, addres Dr. DIO LE 
ora cire 5 ress Dr. WIS, Lexi 

Mass. bt me 


he BaD SAO Ye eS ys 
A new monthly paper for social and re! as culture, 
Published by 8. H. MOKSE, Boston. enone dollar o 
annum ; single copies ten cents. All communications to be 
— for the present, to S. H. MORSE, at Haverhill, 
ass. 
This number contains Mazzini’s Address to the Pope, which 
should be universally read. 
a = at A. K. LORING’S, 319 Washington Street. 
une 3. 














WRETtewOR EE’ 8 


Patent Blind Fastener, 


AND HANDLE COMBINED. 
A solid fastening and handsome 
handle, not opened from outside. 
Easily put on old or new Blinds, clean 
and convenient as a door handle. 
Ladies can open and shut their blinds 
without soiling or wounding their fin- 


ers. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


15 Winter Strect, Besten. 


G. D. WHITMORE. 
June 3. 3m 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


ds hececnct.cednctecamie BM. BIRED. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday Evenings, 


— ALSO — 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 5, 6 AND 7, 


The new play, of intense sensational interest, just received 
from London, entitled the 


GRAY LADY OF PENARVON, 
and the entirely new farce, also just received, of 


AN AMPLE APOLOGY. 


ACTING MANAGER... 


ee ER AUS GALLERY OF 


FINE ARTS. 


The FORTY-FIRST EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND 
STATUARY is now open from 9 A.M. till 6 P.M. 
Season tickets 75 cents. Siugle admission 30 cents. 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. | 
és GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’S LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


From Lewis Wharf 
To sail about 5th June. 
The well-known first-class Clipper Ship 
BELVEDERE, 
ISAAC N. JACKSON, ComMANpER. 

This vessel, so justly celebrated for her quick passages and 
the fine order in which she delivers her cargoes, has a por- 
tion of her freight on board, and having large engagement 8 
will have good dispatch. 
; Shippers will oblige by sending forward their goods prompt- 
y 


For ae or passage apply at the California Packet Office, 
114 State Street, Boston. May 27. 


44 WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
From India Wharf. 
TUE NEW AND MAGNIFICENT CLIPPER SHIP 
CHARLES LULING, 
VON HAGEN, ComManper. 
This splendid ship is now in berth, and shippers are re- 
spectfully invited to examine her. We challenge com parison 
with any ship atloat. Shippers will please forward their en- 
gagements without delay. 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 


Apr. 15. 





- THE BOOK TRADE. 


E beceetecen, PARKER’S “LIFE THOUGHTS.”’ 
HiS MOST POPULAR WORK! 


“LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF MATTER 
AND THE WORLD OF MAN.” 


By Theodore Parker. 





Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. 
Just Puntisnen—430 pages, tinted paper and illuminated 
title, with portrait,—an ELEGANT OCTAVO VOLUME. 
Price $2.50. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 
PUBLISHER, 
No. 8 Bromfield St., Boston. 
May 20. 3t 





66 A N ENGLISHMAN’S THOUGHTS ON THE 
f CRIMES OF THE SOUTH AND THE RECOM- 
PENCE OF THE NORTH. By W. W. Broom, the first 
Union advocate in Manchester. With the character of Lin- 
coln by English travellers, Sent post-free for 15 cents, or 
one dollar per dozen for distribution. 

LOYAL PUBLICATLON SOCIETY, 863 Broadway, New 
York city. 3m May 27. 





HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 


(teen DRESS HATS 
FOR SPRING, 1865. 


J. Ae. JACKSON, 
59 Tremont, and 101 Court Street. 


Just received, a full assortment of GENT’S SILK and 

KERSEY HATS of all the leading styles. 

The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT 

and CLOTH, of various colors. 

Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT 

HATS. 

CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. 
BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 


101 Court, and 59 Tremont Street. 
Apr. 8. E3m 








WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


iE. KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Besten. 








HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 7. 6m 





PL Abeow eee & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OP 
WOOL, 

OS Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 





RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. GEORGE W. COBURN. 


March 18. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


rpue UNIVERSAL SAFETY MATCH 


‘6 Bents the OLD Scratch.” 
JOIN P. JEWETT; 
GENERAL AGENT, 
Apr.22. Nee 18 Trement Street. ig 


W M. Oe € OR 


Gardener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN ST., AT THE CHAPEL. — 
Greenhouse Planta, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 





Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 


FUNERAL FLOWERS neatly preserved at moderate prices. 

Gagpesine in its various Pranches promptly attended to 

Open from 6 A.M. to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
tf 





SEER Ci, AEN TOE ae 
Ww ILLIAM 2.27 :8 , 
CONFECTIONER; 


offers his services for PUBLIC OR PRIVATE ENTEBTAIN- 





Street, | MEN the moat terms. 
Ne. 129 Trement, corner of Winter Street, as es gee sails, 
BOS guarantee the highest e lence. 
seams a “Waiters, table-ware, &cc., ke., furnished at short notice. 
Consultation at office, free. 731 Washington Street, Becton, C . 
Consultation by Letter, $2.00. lt June 3. April 22. (Corner of Indiana Place.) 
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COMING HOME. 
BY MARY L. MASTERS. 


I wandered by the brookside 
While yet ’twas early morn, 

And the silver dew-drops sparkled 
Like gems upon the lawn; 

The sun his light was casting 
In a broad and golden sheet 

Upon the little streamlet 
That rippled at my feet. 

And while I gazed enraptured 
Beneath the azure dome, 

The wavelets seemed to murmur, 
“The boys are coming home.”’ 

I turned, and in the sunlight, 
Half nestled in the grass, 

, Kissed by the morning zephyrs 

That softly rustled past, 

The flowers, Spring’s choicest treasure, 
(They almost human seemed, 

As all their quaint, enamelled eyes 
Among the dew-drops gleamed, ) 

Opened their velvet petals 
And peeped up at the.sun, 

o= Like a timid maiden fearing 
%., Yet hoping to be won. 

And in their tiny faces 
Read I, as in printed tome 

The burden of the streamlet’s song, 
*‘The boys are coming home.’’ 


I looked far down into my heart, 
So free from pain and care, 

And mirrored in its depths I saw 
A brother’s image there. 

And looking on the dear-loved face, 
I banished all my fears; 

And ‘**Harry’s coming, too,’’ I said, 
Amid my joyful tears. 

Then hail the time through all our land— 
God grant it soon may come— 

When pence with folded wings shall smile 
To see the boys come home. 


Tne Bones or tne Bovursons. — “No 
man,” says the Koran, “knows the spot on earth 
where his grave shall be made.” ‘The Bour- 
bons thought they knew, but, like meaner folks, 
they were out in their reckoning, so far, at least, 
as related to their final place of sepulture. In 
vain they built themselves a mighty mausoleum. 
For eleven hundred years the abbey church 
consecrated to St. Denis held the bones of Ca- 
pets, Carlovingians, and the descendants of 
“the good king Dagobert,” but the revolution- 
ary storm of 1792 swept away all before it, and 
scattered these and all the other relics till then 
held sacred. There are few events of that ter- 





rible time more completely demonstrating the 
subversion of the royalty which had endured | 
so long, than the decree of the convention of 
the 6th of August, 1792, six months after the 
execution of Louis the Sixteenth, which sent 
the rabid populace of Paris trooping to St. 
Denis to obliterate the recollection of the kings 
of France by destroying their very tombs and 
burying their remains in the common fosse. In 
the tombs of hollowed stone of the earlier mon- 
archs, very little worth notice was found. In 
that of king Pepin there was a small quantity 
of gold wire, nothing more, but each coffin bore 
the simple inscription of the name of its inmate 
on a Jeaden plate, and the greater part of these 
plates were much oxidized, and in a very bad 
condition, so that the names were in many in- 
stances nearly illegible. The plates, however, 
were not wanted for preservation, but together 
with the leaden coffins of Philippe le Hardi and 
Isabella of Arragon, and the leaden roof of the 
abbey church, were taken tothe Hotel de Ville 
of Paris, and there melted down and cast into 
musket balls. ‘The most remarkable object dis- 
covered was a silver seal, of ogive form, be- 
longing to Constance of Castile, the second wife 
of Louis the Seven, who died in 1100. It 
weighed three ounces and a half, and, silver 
money being out of fashion, was not converted 
into either cash or bullets, but found its way to 
the municipal stronghold, and was thence trans- 
ferred to the cabinet of antiquities of the Na- 
tional (not the Imperial) Litwary. Though | 
only three days’ labor were actually bestuwed, | 
the work of demolition was, from various « 1uses, | 
suspended from August ull October, but on the 
12th of that month it was resumed, and with | 
renewed vigor the destroyers forced thei way 
into the vaults of the Bourbons. 

The first cottin they met with was one which 
might have demanded forbearance, had there 
been any overbearing spirit in the midst of so 
much unhallowed ruflianism; it was that of | 
Henri Quatre! His body was in a good state | 
of preservation, and his features were pertectly 
recognizable ; the winding sheet by which he 
was enveloped was also in good condition. For 
two days his remains were exposed to public | 
view; aud then they were remorsely cast into 
the yawning trench which awaited them. The 
same fate awaited the bones of Louis the Thir- | 
tevath and his descendants. ‘The first-named 
monarch was recognized by his moustaches, and 
Louis the Fourteenth by his prominent features ; 
but his face, that tace which had received so 
much adoration in his lifetime, was now black as 
ink. ‘To this complexion had it come at last. 
The bodies of his immediate tamily, and espe- 
cially that of the Grand Dauphin—oh! grandeur 
—were in a state of liquid putretaction. The 
hearts of some of the princes were found under 
the cotlins, incased in lead with enameled in- 
scriptions; the lead was carefully taken away, 
the withered hearts were tossed with how!s and 
execrations into the common fosse. On the 
fitth day, atter having taken all the bodies 
which were regularly interred in the royal 
vault, the depredators came, at the further end, 
to another coftin, placed on a stone bench about 
two feet from the ground, in a recess formed in 
the thickness of therwall. The situation of this 
cotlin showed that it was that of the last king 
who had died, which always occupied the re- 
cess in question till his’ successor came to re- 
place him. In this instance the suecessor never 
came. As if open day were necessary for fully 
satistving the vengeance of the revolutionary 
mob, eager to wreak their brutal fury on all the 
Bourbons in the person of the one, ill-called | 
“Le Bienaime,” the cotlin of Louis the Fifteenth 
was dragged from the cript to the brink of the 
trench and there opened. The body taken out , 
of its leaden case, and swathed like a mummy, 
appeared to be in good preservation; but the 
instant the bandages were removed the royal 
corpse took its revenge on the surrounding mul- 
titude. lt was, as might have been expected, 
considering the disease of which the protligate 
king died, in a state of the direst putretac 
tion, and from the loathsome carcass came so 
pernicious an odor that all present tled from it 
mn dismay. At length, in order that tne Jaco- 
bin body-snatehers might complete their pur- 
pose, recourse was had to the firing of imus- 
kets, and burning of gunpowder to purity the 
air, and when the tamigation had lasted long 
enough, the blackened fragments of royalty 
were hurried into the pit on a bed of quicklime 
—somewhat diferent that from the sumptuous 
couch at Versailles !—and qui kly concealed 
from human senses.—All the Year Rownud. 





How Grant cor ro West Point.—lIn the 
summer of 1830, | became a resident of Gvorge- 
town, Brown county, Ohio. 1 was then a boy 
of fourteen, and very soon made the acquaint- 
ance of many of the sons of the neighboring 
families in the village ; among them I shall never 
forget my first introduction ty Ulysses 8. Grant. 
One of my companions whom I had first become 
acquainted with, invited me to go down to Mr. 
Grant's tan-yard—which was situated on a run 
on the east side of the village—and he would 
introduce me to Ulysses. We soon found him, 
in company with a younger brother, playing in 
the run, a short distance below his father’s tan- 
yard. He was bareheaded, and bad his pants 
relled up above his knees, wading about in the 
run for bis amusement—a real young America 
“mudsill.” 

He was an object of considerable interest to 
many of the boys of the village, from the fact 
that his father thoaght highly of his capacity, 
even at that early age, and, like many fond 


rents, boasted considerably to the neighbors 
oF his precocity. While some smiled good- 
nat ly at what they considered the egotism 
of the father, others, no doubt, were envious 
that they could not see anything in their own 
children to be so proud of, and thus it often 
became a subject of criticism at the street cor- 
ners, and in the groceries, etc.; and the boys 
soon learned to speak sarcastically of Ulysses, 
by calling him the prodigy, when alluding to 
him in conversation among ourselves. I never 
knew or heard of any bad traits of character in 
him which could not have been as truly said of 
myself and others, for we were often caught ful- 
filling the old adage, “sowing our wild oats.” 

In the summer of 1831 Lieut. Ammen—the 

resent Brigadier-General—graduated at West 

-oint, and came home to visit his parents, at 
that time residing in Georgetown, and shortly 
after his arrival the yearly two days’ drill of all 
the militia officers of the county took place. 
Some of she officers who were acquainted with 
the Lieutenant invited him to drill the com- 
pany, and he accepted the invitation. 

This was quite an event in the village, and 
many of the citizens came out on the common 
where the drill took place to witness it. The 
Brown county militia officers were well drilled 
on those two days, and Lieut. Ammen, in his 
new unifurm and fine military appearance, was 
the observed of all observers. Jesse R. Grant 
was so taken with his appearance that he came 
to the father of the Lieutenant, and compli- 
mented him on the fine attainments his son had 
made by graduating at West Point, and said 
he was determined to get Ulysses an appoint- 
ment there if he could, and also made inquiry 
as to the studies which it would be necessary 
for his son to master in order to pass the exam- 
ination which would be necessary for his ad- 
mittance into the institution. ‘The determina- 
tion which he then formed of getting his son to 
West Point seemed to be one of the most im- 
portant gbjects of his life, and he certainly de- 
served «reat credit for the perseverance which 
he manifested in carrying out his plan to the 
end several years afterward. Mr. Grant was 
fot popular in the political world, and he had 
not much wealth to purchase patronage, even 
if it could have been obtained through that 
channel; but he overcame all obstacles, and 
finally succeeded in getting his son the appoint- 
ment to West Point, who was thus fitted for 
the high and important station he now occu- 
pies. 


Tue OPENING OF GrIRARD’s WILL.—Death 
having dissolved the powerful spell of a pres- 
ence which few men had been able to resist, 
it was to be seen how far his will would be 
obeyed, now. that he was no longer able, per- 
sonally, to enforce it. The old man lay dead 
in his house in Water street. While the pub- 
lic, out of doors, were curious enough to learn 
what he had done with his money, there was a 
number within the house, the kindred of the 
deceased, in whom this curiosity raged like a 
mania. ‘They invaded the cellars of the house 
by bringing up bottles of the old man’s choice 
wine, and kept up a continual carouse. Sur- 
rounding Mr. Duane, who had been present at 
Mr. Girard’s death, and remained to direct his 
funeral, they demanded to know if there was 
a Will. To silence their indecent clamor he 
told them that there was, and that he was one 
of the executors. On hearing this, the desire to 
learn its contents'rose among them to a fury. In 
vain the executors reminded them that decency 
required that the Will should not be opened 
till after the funeral. They even threatened 
legal proceedings if the Will should not be in- 
stantly produced, and at length, to avoid a 
yublic scandal, the executors consented to have 
it read. These affectionate relatives being as- 
sembled in a parlor of the house in which the 
body of their benefactor lay, the Will was taken 
from the iron safe by one of the executors. 

When he had opened it, and was about to 
begin to read, he chanced to look over the top 
of the document at the company seated before 
him. No artist that ever held a brush could 
depict the passion of curiosity, the frenzy of 


| Injures its effect. 


him, and asked him where he lived. He re- 
ied that he had no home. “Where is your 
er?” said the President. “He died in the 
army,” answered the boy. “Where is your 
mother?” “My mother is dead also. I have 
no father, no mother, no brothers, no sisters,” 
and bursting into tears, the boy said, “and no 
friends. Nobody cares for me.” The scene 
was very affecting. Mr. Lincoln’s eyes filled 
with tears, and he said to him: “Can’t you sell 
newspapers ?” “No,” said the boy, “I am too 
weak, and the surgeon of the hospital told me 
I must leave; and I have no money, and no 
friends, and no place to go to.” 

The scene was indescribably tender and af- 
fecting, and the President immediately drew 
from his drawer a card, on which he wrote his 
wishes, that the officers should care (in his own 
affectionate language) “for this poor boy.” 

When the card was handed to the drummer 
boy, a smile lit up his face, all wet with tears, 
and he returned fully convinced that he had at 
least one good and true friend in Abraham 
Lincoln. 





Very Provup To-Nicut.—It was a cold 
night in winter. The wind blew and the snow 
was whirled furiously about, seeking to hide it- 
self beneath cloaks and hoods, and in the very 
hair of those that were out. A distinguished 
lecturer was to speak, and notwithstanding the 
storm the villagers ventured forth to hear him. 
William Annesley, buttoned up to the chin in 
his thick overcoat, accompanied his mother. It 
was difficult to walk through the new-fallen 
snow, against the piercing wind, and William 
said to his mother :— 

“Couldn’t you walk more easily if you took 
my arm ?” 

“Perhaps I could,” his mother replied, as she 
put her arm through his, and drew up as close 
as possible to him. Together they breasted 
the storm, the mother and the boy who had 
once been carried in her arms, but who had 
grown up so tall that she could now lean on 
his. T hey had not walked far before he said 
to her :— 

“I am very proud to-night.” 

“Proud that you can take care of me?” she 
said to him with a heart gushing with tender- 
ness. 

‘This is the first time you have leaned upon 
me,” said the happy boy. 

There will be few hours in that child’s life of 
more exalted pleasure than he enjoyed that 
evening, even if he should live to old age, and 
should, in his manhood, lovingly provide for 
her who watched over him in his helpless in- 
fancy. It wasa noble pride, that made his 
mother love him, if possible, more than ever, 
and made her pray for him with new earnest- 
ness, thankful for his devoted love and hopeful 
for his future. ‘There is no more beautiful sight 
than affectionate, devoted, obedient children. 
I am sure that He who commanded children to 
honor their father and mother must Jook upon 
such with pleasure. May he bless dear Will- 
iam, and every other boy whose heart is filled 
with ambition to be a blessing and “a staff” to 
his mother. 


Cno1ce oF CoLorsin Dress.—M. Chevreul, 
the government superintendent of the dyeing 
department of the great Parisian manufactories 
of the celebrated Gobelin tapestries, has re- 
cently delivered a series of lectures at Paris on 
complexions and colors. He says: “The pink 
of the complexion is brought out by a green set- 
ting in dress or bonnet; and any lady who has 
a fair complexion that admits of having its 
rose tint a little heightened, may make effec- 
tive use of the green color, but it should be of 
delicate green, since it is of importance to pre- 
serve harmony of tone. When there is in the 
face a tint of orange mixed with brown, a brick 
red hue will result from the use of green; if 


should be dark. But for the orange complex- 
ion of a brunette there is no color superior to 
yellow. This imparts violets to a fair skin and 
A skin more yellow than 
orange has its yellow neutralized by the sugges- 


tion of the complement, and a dull white ef- 
fect imparted. The orange skin, however, has 
its yellow neutralized, and the red left; sothat 
the freshness of complexion is increased in the 
dark-haired beauties. Blue imparts orange, 
the public. If they had ever heard of his, which enriches white complexions and light 
saying that no one should be gentleman upon! flesh tints; it also, of course, improves the yel- 
his money, they had forgotten or disbelieved | low hair of blondes. Blue, therefore, is the 
it. Lhe opening paragraphs of the Will all} standard color for a brunette. But the bru- 
tended to confirm their hopes, since the be-| nette who has already too much orange in her 


expectation expressed in that group of pallid 
faces. Every individual among them expected 
to leave the apartment the conscious possessor 
of millions ; for no one had dreamed of the prob- 
ability of his leaving the bulk of his estate to 








| quests to existing institutions were of small | face must avoid setting in blue. Orange suits 


amount. But the reader soon reached the part | nobody. It whitens a brunette, which is searce- 


of the Will which assigned to ladies and gen-| ly a desirable effect, and it is decidedly ugly. 


tlemen present such trifling sums as five thou-| Red, unless when it is of a dark, to increase 
sand dollars, ten thousand, twenty thousand;|the erect of whiteness by contrast of tone, is 


| lived. 


, dwarts, lean people, and fat people!) was vis- 


and he arrived ere long at the. sections which | 
dispgsed of millions tor the benefit of great | 


cities and poor children. Some of them made 


not the slightest attempt to conceal their disap- 


pointment and disgust. Men were there who 
had married with a view to share the wealth of | 


Girard, and had been waiting for years for his | 
| death. 


Women were there who had looked to | 
that event as the beginning of their enjoyment | 
of lite. The imagination of the reader must | 
supply the details of a scene which we might | 
think dishonored human nature, if we could | 
believe that human nature was meant to be 
subjected to such a strain.— North American 
Review. | 


Danie. LaMBeRtT.—In 1806, the following 
advertisement appeared:—*Mr. Daniel Lam- 
bert, of Leicester, the heaviest man that ever 
At the age of thirty-six vears he weighs 
upwards of fifty stone, (fourteen pounds to the 
stone,) or eighty-seven stones four pounds Lon- 
don weight, (1. e., butchers’ weight of eight | 
pounds to the stone,) which is ninety-one | 
pounds more than the reat Mr. Bright weighed. 
Mr. Lambert will see company at his house, 
Number Filty-three Piccadilly, next Albany, 
neatly opposite St. James's Church, from eleven 
to five o'clock. Tickets of Admission, One 
shilling cach.” Tle was one of the lions of 
London for atime. His exhibition room, (what 
a famous place Piceadilly has been.for giants, 


ited by the high-born as well as by the vulgar; 
and he appears to have been respected as well | 
as looked at, for he was a kind and sensible | 
man. H» was always shocked at the idea of) 
any personal indignity or insult being cast upon 


‘him on the ground of his bulk, by coarse- 
minded persons; and this known susceptibility 


Mr. Lambert 
Some 


Was 
years | 


was generally respected. 
healthy in spite of his obesity. 
earlier, when he was thrice the weight of an 
ordinary man, he could carry a weight of five 
hundred pounds. During the last fifteen vears 
of his lite be drank nothing but water, and 
was usually cheerful and good-humored. His 
bulk increased year by year, until shortly be- 
tore his death, in 1809, he attained the unpre- 
cedented weight of seven hundred and thirty- 
nine pounds (nearly fitty-three stones.) His 
cotlin was seventy-six inches long by fitty two 
and contained a hundred and. twelve 
square feet of elm. The coffin was recularly 
built upon axles and wheels: and not only the 
window, but also the side of a ream, had to be 
taken down, to atford a passaze for the batky 
mass. The wheeled coffin was drawn to St. 
Martin’s churchyard, where a gradual descent 
was made to the grave by excavating the 
ground. We remember seeing, a few years 
azo, ata bootmaker’s in the city, a pair of shoes, 
the counterpart of some which had been made , 
for the weighty Diuatel by a tormer owner of 
the shop; they were, as Thomas Hood said of | 
@ stayge-coachman’s great coat, 

**Too broad to be conceived by any narrow mind 
—AH the Year Round. 


wide, 


Tur KinpNess or Heart or OUR LATE 
PresipENtT.—In November last, a small, deli- 
cate boy patiently waited with the anxious 
crowd which had gathered in the room oi the 
President. 
who said, “Come here, my boy, and tell me 
what you want.” The boy, trembling and 
abashed, stepped forward and placed his hand 

, upon the arm of the chair in which the Presi- 

_dent was seated, and said :— 

| “Mr. President, I have been a drummer in a 
regiment for two years, and my colonel got an- 
gry with me and turned me off; I was taken 

| sick, and have been a long time in the hospital. 

| This is the first day I have been out. 1 came 

| to see if you cannot do something for me.” 

| The President looked kindly and tenderly at 


isie, when ye were dancin’ ? 


rarely suitable in any close neighborhood to a 
lady’s skin. Rose red destroys the freshness of 
a good complexion ; it suggests green.” 


DancixnG.—Dancing is just the music for the 
feet, the gladness of the young legs, and is well 
called the poetry of motion. I remember a 
story of a good old Anti-burgher minister. It 
was in the days when dancing was held to be 
a great sin, and to be dealt with by the Ses- 
sion. Jessie, a comely, and good, and blithe 
young woman, a great favorite with the minis- 
ter, had been euilty of dancing at a friend's 
wedding. She was summoned tefore the Ses- 


she stood trembling in her striped short-gown 
and her pretty bare feet. 
was one @f the divinity, and a deep thinker, 


greatly pitying her, said, “Jessie, my woman, 
“Ve 


maun e’en promise never to dance again, Jes- | 


were ye dancin’ ?” “Yes,” sobbed Jessie. 


“I wall, sir; I wull promise,” with a 
“Now what were ve thinkir’ 0’, Jes- 


ec of 
STC. 


courtesy. 


said an old elder, who had been a_ poacher in 
his youth. “Nae ill, sir,” sobbed out the dear 
little woman. “Then, Jessie, my woman, aye 
dance,” cried the delighted doctor. And so 
say I, to the extent that so long as our young 
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M ~BOLLES & co., 
e 


i 
No. 90 State Street, 
HAVE FOR SALE 
U. 8. 5=20's. 
U. 8. 10-40's. 
U. 8. 6's ef 1881, with coupons and registered. 
U. S&S. 7 3010%s, 8 years. And 


A. ELLIOT & 


e 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, Besten, 
IMPORTERS OF 
FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, ETCHINGS, &c. 
AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

GG?” Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Teach tf April 8. 





5 nen ae Serene. et Aged 1 
a>. Yt Se PAY 1.8. @ 


PETROLEUM AND COAL STOCKS 
FOR SALE. 


300 Shrs. Mass. & Oil Creek Petroleum Ce. 
250 « Great Basin “ “ 
200 “ Faller Farm “ “ 
100 ‘*“ Sshert Meuntain Coal Ce. 

50 “ Gilberten so 

50 «6 Harleigh sc 6 

Stocks of all descriptions bought and sold on commission, 
at short notice. 


LOMBARD & GORE, 
99 State Street, 
BOSsT 


tf 














MECHANICAL. 








aes BOSTON STEEL AND IRON CO., 


MANUFACTORERS OF 
EAGLE BRAND STEEL, 
Offer Dealers and Consumers 
THE BEST TOOL STEEL 
That is made, and the exact quality and description of 
Agricultural and Machinery Steel 
That may be ordered. 

Also, FILE, RAILROAD, SPRING AND TIRE STEEL. 
Piston Rods, Engine Slides, Crank Pins, Lathe Spindles, 
Switch and other forgings, accurately made to order and 
promptly furnished. 

The B.S. & I. Co. also make a superior quality of Bar 
Iron from best selected scrap, which is highly approved for 
mading rivets, bolts, stay rods, horse shoes, or anything re- 
quiring an extra good iron. 

The Mill is on Medford Street, Charlestown, (easily reached 
by the Bunker Hill cars,) :a.1 it is often a very great advan- 
taye to be able to personal'y direct and explain in regard to 
a difficult forging or a peculiar quality of steel, avoiding mis- 
takes that are liable to occur when ordering from a distance. 


CABOT & BROTIIER, Agents, 
61 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. 38m 


& 





“HOUSE FURNISHING. 


R E M O Ms A L 


THE WATERMAN 
KITCHEN FURNISHING STORE 
IS REMOVED TU 
Nos. 5 and 7 Essex Street, 
THIRD DOOR FROM WASHINGTON STREET. 
The speciality of this establishment (as heretofore) is to 


| furnish the kitchen for beginners, and replenish those al- 
ready established. E3m Apr. 8. 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 
—aAT— 
383 & 385 Washington Strect, 

Offer on the most favorable terms one of the largest and 
best assorted stocks in the country, comprising every variety, 
from the lowest grade to the richest Gold and Velvet Paper. 

Of Stamped Gold, Plain Tints, French Moldings and Bor- 
ders, and Elegant Decorations for Halls and Drawing Kooms, 
we have a stock not to be surpassed. 


CUARLES H. BAKER «& CO., 


383 & 385 Washington Street. 
Feb. 18. 3m 








any green at all be used in such a case, it | 


‘sion to be dealt with—the grim old fellows | 
‘sternly concentrating their eyes upon her, as 


The doctor, who | 


Tell us truly,” | 


girls think “nae ill” they may dance t'>ir feet’s | 


fill. And so on with all the round 


Cover THE Enps.—The legs and feet are 
far from the central part of the body. They 


che sun- | 

‘shine and flowers God has thrown onand along | 

‘the path of his children.—Dr. Brown on Health. | Dappled Walnut 
Oak 


| Rosewood 


are not in a great mass, like the trunk, but ex- | 


tended and envoloped by the atmosphere. Be- 
sides, they are near the damp, cold earth. * For 
these and other reasons they require extra cov- 


ering. If we would secure the highest physio- 


‘logical conditions, we must give our extremities 


more dress than the body. We men wear 
upon our legs, in the coldest season, but two 
thicknesses of cloth. The body has at least 
six. Women put on them tour thicknesses un- 
der the shawl, which, with its various doublings, 
furnishes several more; then, over all, thick 
padded furs; while their legs have one thick- 
ness of cotton ander a balloon.—Dio Lewis. 


| 


PROFESSICNAL. 


D* 
20 Chester Park. 
Office hours 7 to 10 A.M. 


E. BL A KE, 


DENTIST, 
No. 16 Eliot Street, Boston. 


6m 


‘and the best material and most thorough workmanship in- 
sured in every operation. ly Jan. 7. 





‘MUSIC, PIANO-FORTES, ETC. 


PREMIUM! 


McePHAIL & CoO., 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
385 Washington Sst., Loston. 


UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS at the L *est prices. Old 
Pianos taken in exchange. 3m April 1. 


a* SOUR APPLE 


JEFF DAVIS’ LAST DITCH. 


The most popular song out—sung everywhere. The title 
page represents the sour apple tree in good bearing condition, 
with the fugitive hero clad in female attire dashing along 
under the suggestive noose, his gold in one hand, and in the 
other the dagger, which is the emblem of the assassin. 
Price 30 cents. Sold by all music dealers. Sent post-paid by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuButsaers, 
May 27. at 277 Washington Street. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
A NATION WEEPS. J. W. Turner. 30. 
**Mournful! O, tearful, Columbia to-day ! 
Sorrow and sadness obscuring the way.” 
“LITTLE TAD.” Turner. 30. 
As Mr. Lincoln lay dying, his wife implored him to speak 
| to her, but finding him unable to do so she frantically ex- 
| claimed, **Where’s Tad? Bring little Tad! He always loved 
| Tad; he will speak to him !”’ 

“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE.” 
As sung on the occasion of services commemorative of tie 
| death of President Lincoln. 

IN MEMOR1IAM—in honor of President Lincoln—a Fun- 
jeral March, Dr. F. Haase. ¢é 
REQUIEM MARCH. W. 0. Fiske. 40. 

FUNERAL MARCH, performed at the funeral of President 
Lincoln. Donizetti. Witian elegant vignette, 40; plain, 30. 
| The above sent post-paid, to any address on receipt of the 
| price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

May 20. 3t 277 Washington Street. 


HAMLIN’S 


BE & 





| % ‘SS aeiae EAE 
M ASON & 
| CABINET ORGANS, 
ONE TO TWELVE STOPS! 
IN CASES OF 


UE UMN oie eA ic cnaess sdaverce £110 to 
Carved and Pancled Walnut 200 to 


S600 each 


2:0 each 
600 each 
500 each 
800 each 
700 each 


a 
Oak, with Walnut carvings 


Ebony, engraved and gilt 

Black Walnut and Ebony, richly carved : 
and paneled 1200 each 
These instruments xre conceded by musical connoisseurs 

to be unrivaled by any other of their general class, whether 


European or American. 


| Signale, the leading musical journal of Germany, admits 


their superiority. 


} 


For indorsement of the superiority of these instruments, 
the manufacturers refer with confidence to the most eminent 


| organists and artists generally of New York and other prin- | 


‘ cipal cities. 


| invited to several new styles, just finished. 


j 


Kerpinc Horses’ Feet anp Leas in Or- | 
pER.—If I were asked to account for my horses’ | 


legs and fect being in better order than those 
of my neighbor, I should attribute it to the four 
following circumstances :—First, they are all 
shod with a tew nails so placed in the shoe 
as to permit the foot to expand every time 
theymove; second, they all live in boxes, in- 
stead of stalls, and can move whenever they 


| please; third, they spend two hours, daily, in 


walking exercise, when they are not at work ; 
tourth, | have net a headstall or trace 
Piese four circumstances 


and 
chain in my stall. 


-comprehend — the whole mysiery of keeping 


horses’ legs fine, and their teet in sound work- 
= 


‘ing condition up to old age.— Milles. 


Make a Beoinnine.—Remember, in all | 
things, that if you do not begin you will never | 


‘come to an end. The first weed pulled up in 
the garden, the first seed in the ground, the 


first shilling put in the Savings’ Bank, and the , 
He was noticed by Mr. Lincoln, | first mile travelled on a journey, are all impor- 


tant things; then make a bezinning and there- 
| by a hope, a promise, a pledge, an assurance 
;that you are in earnest with what you have 
/undertaken. How many a poor, icle, erring, 
hesitating outcast is now creeping and crawling 
| through the world, who might have held up his 
head and prospered, if, instead of putting off 
his resolutions of indu and amendment, he 
had only made a beginning! 


Attempts.—Nothing will ever be attempted, 
if all possible objections must first be overcome. 





The attention of those desiring very elegant furniture is 
Descriptive Cat- 
alogues sent by mail to any address. 
SALESROOMS : 
274 Washington Strect, Boston, 


596 Breadway. New York. 
May 27. Bm 





PAINTS, ETC. 


ore RICHARDSON & CO. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISEHES,. JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 

Ne. G1 Broad, cer. of Milk Street, Besten. 

May 27. 3m 





ine See & CARPENTER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
| PAINTS AND VARNISH. 


FOR SALE aT 

| store 107 & 109 State Street. 
Factery 73 te 79 Clinton Street. 

| May 20. 60 

JL ABERSTROW & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 

In Caustic, Oi] and Distem Colors. Also, House and 
| Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 

Reems Ne. 608 Washingten St., Boston. 


are to design and execute e description 
Ph foe valet asain tx ceva. public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
tag on Giass. Every description of wood finished in waz 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 





H 





LUCAS HABERSTROE. 
Jan. 21 





a AND ELEGANT PAPER HANGINGS, | 


HOWARD SARGENT,, 


Every department of Dentistry will receive equal attention, | 


TREE.!° = 
pue NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


A Ballad with Piano Accompaniment, by J. W. Turner, | 


TEW MUSIC COMMEMORATIVE OF THE’ 


Song and Quartet. | 


500 each | 


A recent number of the Leipsic | 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF MATERIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USE. 





ALLERY OF ART. 


CHILDS & JENKS, 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, ENGRAVINGS, 
PICTURE-FRAMES, WORKS OF ART, &o 
127 Trement St., Boston. 
(Opposite Park Street, and the Common.) 
Particular attention given to all descriptions of Frame- 


work. 
. The public are cordially invited to visit the Gallery at all 
ours. 


ALFRED A. CHILDS. CHARLES W. JENKS, 


April 8. 


OOKING-GLASS WAREHOUSE, AND ART 
GALLERY, 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Leocking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OF 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES, 

AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 

No. 234 Washington Street, Boston. 





DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


April 8 tf 


HANDLER SEAVER, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST, 
27 Tremont Row, Boston. 


Particular attention given to every style of Picture, and 
full satisfaction guaranteed. 3m Feb. 25. 


BE. L. ALLEN, 
No. 13 Winter Street, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST, 


made in his Gallery for Superior Photographs, which, he 
confidently believes, cannot be excelled by that of any Artist 
in the city. 

He wishes to call particular attention to his Lire-Size Pic- 


any style of portraits. 
The public are always welcome to call and examine his 
specimens. April 8. 





- CLOTHING, ETC. 


N W. FREELAND, BEARD & 
Je 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. HW. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
Apr. 13. 


y 
iW. 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


No. 350 Wiashington street, 
BOSTON. 


6m 


S&S T°EB.oV ENS ON, 





WwW. 








Particular attention given to the manufacture of the best 


| quality of Custom Shirts and Collars. Kim Mar. 18. 


O F 


SPRING 1865 


THWING & COLLINS invite the attention of gentlemen 
to their large, select and varied stock of 


| 
| FINE GOODS 
| 
| 


—FOR— 


FIRST CLASS GARMENTS. | 


Gentlemen who wish to wear GOOD CLOTIIES, 
; Ata moderate outlay of Cash, 


| can be accommodated at our house. 
We doa CASIE business on the ONE PRICE system; be- 


lieve in LARGE SALES and REASONABLE PROFITS; com- | 


| plete every order at the time of promise; adopt all new im- 
| provements appertaining to our trade, and shall be fully up 
| with the times in producing the 


Novelties of Fashion 


| 

las they appear. Attend personally to the interest of every 
| customer, and guarantee satisfrction in all cases. 
We solicit your patronage, 


Ten per cent. discount to Clergymen. 


THWING & COLLINS, 
TAILORS, 


| CHAMBERS—140 Washington Street, (nearly opp. School | 


Mar 4. Street.) Boston. E6m 





INSURANCE. 


CUMVPANY ahaving a cash capital of 
| $200,000, 
and cash assets exceeding 
$100,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 
| Furniture, and other property ; also on Burldings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 
| $20,000 
| on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr, 
A. A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigyie-worth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel KE. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
hrOct.22 Feb. 1S. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 

Il. N. Hooper, 
John P. Ober, 

©. Henry Parker, 
| Benj. BE. Bates, 


InviING Morse Secretary. ; 
NEY ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
| Cash Assets, 82,500,000. 
| —_———_ 
This. the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company i+ 
the United States, has been ‘uniformly successful, alwa, 
} making large and regular returns ip cash to all policy hold 
lers. Last eash dividend, Forty per cent. It is strictly a 
| institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in a 
its workings and tendencies 
Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investinent= 
} characterize this Company. Being purely mutual. it * 
| sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiun: 
! exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
| Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, whic!) 
be forwarded free of expense. 
Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance. 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superier pu 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explainit. ! 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay 
| ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application ; 
| either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of th 
Company. 


Directors. 

Chas. P. Curtis, Thos A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewa’ 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, W. B. Reynolds, Geo. H. Folger, I 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory. Homer Bartlett. 

WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 
B. F. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Seeretary. ly 


April 1. 
|? hile: INSURANCE COMPANY Of 

| LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 

| insures against the hazards of FIRE. 


| AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
| £2,000,000, ok 310,000,000. 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND, RESERVES, 
£1,100,000, or $5,500,000. 
Invested in United States Government Securities, 
£100,000, or $500,000. 
Fire Premiums in 1563, 
£310,000, or $1,700,000. 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 
Shareholders personally liable fer al 
claims. Policies issued and all losscs sct 
thed at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby St. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
AGENT AND ATTORNEY FOR THE COMPANY. 


WM. C. HIGGINSON, 
April 1. SURVEYOR. ly 
W Brriliccrses. INSURANCE COMPANY 0! 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
CAPITAL, 8500,000. 
Insures agaicst ACCIDENTS of every description. 
} GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES 
| For Five Hundred Dollars, with $2 per week compensatic: 
can be had for 33 per annum, or ANY OTHER SUM be 
| tween $500 and $10,006 at proportionate rates. 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAKS PREMIUM 
Secures a Policy for $5,000 or 325 per week compensatic; 
' for all andevery description of accident —travelling or othe { 
wise—under aGENERAL ACCIDENT Policy, at ORDINAK { 


RATE. 
FIFTY DOLLARS PREMIUM 
| Secures a full Policy for 210,000 or 25) per week compen 
| sation, as above. 
j FOREIGN RISKS. ‘ : 
Policies issued for Foreign. West India, and Californ4 
Travel. Kates can be learned by application to the Office «( 
Agencies. 


SHORT TIME TICKETS : 
| This Company’s INSURANCE TICKETS for ONE « 
| THIRTY days’ travel may be purchased at many of the Raii- 
way or General Ticket Offices and Hotels. Ten cents wis) 
buy a ticket for one day’s travel. insuring $3,000, or $1] | 
weekly compensation. Ticket Policies may be had for 3, '5 
and 12 months, in the same manner. Z 
Hazardous Risks taken at Hazardous Rates. No Mediczj | 
Examination required. Policies written by the Company”: | 

ts. Policies issued for 10,000 and for five years. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. J. G. BATTERSON, Pres*. 


PLUMMER & MERCER, Agts., 
April29. 40 STATE SREET, BOSTON. lyr. 





MEDICAL. 


MEDICAL. 








b eee FURS, CLOTHS, CARPETS, &c., 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


kills the Tinea Vestianela, or cloth moth ; the Tinea Tapet- 
zella, or carpet moth ; the Tinea Pelitonella, or fur moth ; 
the Tinea Crineila, or hair moth; and the Anacampsis Sar- 
citella, or pack moth. All druggists sell it. HARRIS & 
CHAPMAN, Boston, facture it. 8t May 20. 








FURNITURE, ETC. 





NEW STYLES PARLOR AND CHAMBER 
a . 
FURNITURE, 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


HALEY, MORSE & BOYDEN;, 
407 & 409 Washingten St., Beston. 
Feb. 25. tf 


Ct 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 
Manufacturer and dealer in all kinds of Furniture, Bed- 
ee. Window Shades, Drapery, Curtains, and Upholstery 
oods. 





FURNITURE. 


601 & 603 Washington S1t., Boston. 


N.B.—Furniture of every description made to order, and 
all repairing properly executed. 3m Apr. 29. 


URNITURE! CHOICE FURNITURE! 
PARLOR SETS, 


CHAMBER SETS, 
ETAGERIES, DRESSING CASES, 
HAT TREES, MARBLE TOP TABLES. 





We have on exhibition and for sale, 





G UPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Respectfully calls attention to the improvements he has | 


TURES, Which are acknowledged to be the most natural of | 


CO., | 


At our Salesroom, Nos. 3 & 4 Holmes’ Block, 


Y. 2 2k? Ss 


D 


‘DISEASES RESULTING FROM 
DISORDERS OF THE LIVER 
— AND— 

DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS, 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING 
TONIC. 
These Bitters have performed more Cure 
HAVE AND DO GIVE BETTER SATISFACTION! 


Have mere Testimony ! 


HAVE MORE RESPECTABLE PEOPLE TO VOUCH FOh 
THEM! 


Than any other article in the market. 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, 
AND WILL PAY $1000 


To any one that will produce a Certificate published by us, 


that is not GeNUINE. 





HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
| One of the Larcest ASSORTMENTS IN New ENGLAND of 
RICH BLACK WALNUT 
CHAMBER SETS. 

Purchasers will be amply repaid by examining our stock 

before making their selections. 
BEAL & HIOOPER, 
Manufacturers. 


{ 


| 
| 


| April. 1. tf 





_ DRY GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 

| DRY: GOoOopDs. 

'GENT’S FURNISHING 

| And Canton Mattings. 

G1 & 63 Water, and 53 & 57 Congress St., 
(Corner of Congress & Water Streets.) 

BOSTON. 


a 8. WINSLOW 


EDW. M. WINSLOW, 
SAM'L W. WINSLOW. 


| 
| 


GEO. S. WINSLOW, 
WM. FOSDICK, 


sales, 


(i> Goods from New York and Boston auction 
j Nov. 19 


Terms cash. 6m 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 


\s W E bs} E 
' LADIES’ BOOTS and STTOEKS, 
MISSES’ BOOTS and SHOES, 
BOYS’ BOOTS and SHOES, 


CHILDREN’S BOOTS and SILOES, | 


Guaranteeing satisfaction to every purchaser. 


ELLERY PEABODY. 
218 Washington, 5 doors north of Summer St. 
Apr. 1. tf 


PEARSON & 


| VV eae i. 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETATLERS OF 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
311 Washington street, 
BOSTON. 

Our facilities for the manufacture of Custom Boots and 
Shoes are very complete. and we shall endeavor to execute 
all orders entrusted to us with promptness, at reasonable 
prices, and with the best quality of work and stock. 

April 3. tf 
(a OM ETHENG NEW FOR THE LADIES. 
N 

CIRARGE -FRANCAIS, 
—-OR— 


FRENCH DRESSING, 


& COMPANY. | 


GOODs,! 


CO., | 


| HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of 
the Kidacys, and Diseases arising 
from a disordered Stomach. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting frem 


Disorders of the Digestive Organs: 


; Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the Head, 
Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fultness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
Kructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of 
the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Ibur- 
ried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering 
at the Heart, Choking or Suffoeating 
Sensations whenin a Lying Pos- 
ture, Dimness of Vision, 

Dots or Webs before the Sicht, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness 
of the Skin and Eyes, Painin the Side, Back, 
Chest. Limbs, &e., Sudden Flushes of Heat 
Burniug in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits. 


REMEMBER 
THAT THIS BITTERS IS 


NOT ALCOHOLIC, 


Centains no Rum or Whiskey, 





AND CAN’T MAKE DRUNKARDS, 
BUT’ 
Is Vik BiesT TONIC 
In the World. 
tH" READ WHO SAYS SO: 


From the Rev. Lev G. Beck, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Pemberton, formerly of the North Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 
* * * * * . + 

I have known ILoofland’s German Bitters favorably for a 
number of years. 1 have used them in my own family, and 
have been so pleased with their effects that I was induced to 
recommend them to many others, and Know that they have 
operated in a strikingly beneficial manner. I tuke great 
pleasure in thus publicly proclaiming this fact, and calling 
the attention of those afflicted with the diseases for which 
they are recommended, to these Bitters, knowing from expe- 
rience that my recommendation will be sustained. 1 do this 

| more cheerfully as Ilooftands Bitters is intended to benefit 
the filicted, and is **not a rum drink.” 
Yours truly, LEVI G. BECK. 


From Rev. J. Newton Brown, D.D., Editor of the Encyclope 
dia of Religious Knowledge and Christian Chroniele, Phil 
adelphia. 

Although not disposed to favor or recommend patent med- 
icines in general, through distrust of their ingredients and 
| effects, I yet know of po sufficient reasons why a man may 
| not testify to the benetits he believes hiniself to have receiv- 
ed from any simple preparation, in the hope that he may 
‘thus contribute to the benefit of others. 
| I do this the more readily in regard to IHootland’s German 
| Bitters, prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, of this city, because 
} 
| 


This is a most elegant article for dressing ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s boots and shoes which have become red or rusty and 
rough by wearing. Tt restores them to the original color and 
lustre, and will not rub off or soil the skirts when wet. It 
is easily applied with a sponge attached to the cork. It will 

, not injure the leather 

' A trial will establish a permanent place for it in every 
family. | 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 

Bell, 155 Wavrhington Street. 

Peabody, 218 Washington Street. 

Tuttle, 261 Washington Street. 

Hobart & Smith. 345 Washington Street. 

Newell, 30 Essex Street. 

Hlolton, 79 Court Street. 

Rogers, 1 Tremont Street. 


] was prejudiced against them for many years, under the 

| impre-sion that they were chiefly an aleoholie mixtare. Lam 
indebted to my friend, Robert Shoemaker, Esq., for the re- 
| moval of this prejudice by proper tests, and for encourage- 
| ment to try them when suffering from great aud long con- 
Vining, 68 School Street. | tinued debility. The use of three bottles of these bitters at 
Mosely & Co.. cor, Summer and Hawley Streets. | the beginning of the present year, wax followed by evident 
An‘t by other Boot and Shoe dealers. 5 } relief and restoration to a degree of bodily and mental vigor 
= | which | had not felt for six months before, and had almost 

I therefore thank God and my 


BB. F. BROWN, Proprietor, 
13 Batterymarch Street. 
Apr. 8. tf 





PRODUCE, ETC. 


| Sues 


General Commission Merchants, 
r AND DEALERS IN 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

Also, cash buvers of all Kinds of Groceries and Provisions, 
Drugs snd Medicines, Dry Goods, Clothing, Boots and Shoes, 
Hardware, Furniture, and House Furnishing Goods, and 
other merchanilise for the retail trade, 

149 & 151 Blackstone St., Boston. 
tf 


ALLEN & Cc O.,; 


Nos. 


Oct. 8. 
OHN-G. KAULBACK, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


—AND— 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN 
Wesr India Goods, Teas, Tobacco, &c. 
Nos. 128 and 130 Water Street, 
Mar. 11. BOSTON. tf 


—— — Saree 


STATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. — Treasur- 
Ek’s OFricr, Bostox, May 20. | 
1865.—The undersigned, by di- | 
the Governor and | 





rection of 
Council, under authority of Re- | 
solves of the present Legislature, | 
will receive loans to the Common- | 
wealth, on notes to run not less 
than six months, nor beyond 
June 1, 1366, at option. and 
bearing interest at the rate of 


seven and three-tenths (7 3-10) percent. per annum, paya- 


ble in lawful money of the United States. } 


HENRY K. OLIVER 
Treasurer and Receiver-General in Massachusetta. 
Apr. 8. tf 





} 
! 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


aewe ae 
( ITY OF BOSTON.—Losanxs—Recruiting Tem- 

porary Loans— For advances made for recruiting pur- 
poses to be taxed for the next year. Notes will be issued 
payable in eight to twelve months, at six per cent. 

Currency Loan—For general purposes. duly authorized by 
the City Council, Bonds wiil be issued. pay able in ten years, 
with interest-payments attached, payable semi-annually, 
bearing six per cent. in current funds. | 

The subscriber is duly authorized to receive fands on either 
of the abeve loans. F.U. TRACY, 

Apr. &. tf City Treasurer. 


The following rates have been estabiished for the use of 
Cochituate Water for hand hose: 
For houses and stores not over twenty-five feet front. five 
dollars. 
For each additional five feet. or any part thereof, one dol- 
lar 
Corner lots to be charged double price 
ever, to exceed twenty dollars 
The Water Board reserve the richt to forbid the use of 
hose whenever they may think it necessary. notwithstanding 
a previous permit has been given and paid for. 
The use of hand hose is restricted to one hour hefore eight 
of the clock in the forenoon, and one hour after sunset. 
Per order of the Cochituate Water Board. 
Mar. 18 tf WM. F. DAVIS, Water Registrar 


( VITY OF BOSTON.—Orrice or Trustees oF 

Mocs? Hope Cemetery, April 27, 1865. The public are 
hereby notified that on and after the fir-t of May. and until 
the firm of November next, the following modes of access 
Mount Hope Cemetery have heen established : 

New and elegant cars with top seats wil! leave the Metro. | 
politan Railroad office, corner of Montgomery Place and 
Tremont Street, every day at 2. 3, and 4 o'clock P. M..f r 
the cemetery, connecting with Forest Hill cars at Roxbury 
post office, and with an omaibus at Forest Hill station, arriv- 
ing at the cemetery in an hour and twenty minutes trom , 
Boston. ) 

Returning omnibusees leave the lodge at the cemetery 34, 
44,and 64 P. M., connecting with cars at Forest Hill station 
for Roxbury and Boston. i 

2. Dorchester cara leave the same office in Tremont Street 
daily at 2 o’clock P. M. ; also office at the corner of Summer 
Street at 2.15 P. M., and the corner of Broadway and Dor- | 
chester Avenue at 220 P. M., for Mount Bowdoin, and there | 
connect with an omnibus to the cemetery. 

This ompibas will make a return trip, leaving the Ceme- 
tery at 5 P. M., and connecting at Mount Bowdoin with cars 
for South Boston, Boston, and Roxbury. 

Through fares 15 cents each way. 

CHARLES F. DANA, 

Apr. 29. tf Chairman of Board of Trustees. 


Bi be OF BOSTON.—Sprecian Water Notice. 


No charge, how- 


Sand general debility | have been greatly 


Eogiand. 


| despaired of regaining. 
| friend for directing me to the use of them. 
J. NEWTON BROWN, Philadelphia. 


| From the Rev. Jos. H. Kennard, Pastor of the 1(th Baptist 
Church. 
| Dr. Jackson :—Dear Sir,—I have been frequently request- 
ed to connect my name with commendations of diflerent 
kinds of medicines, but regarding the practice as out of my 
approptiate sphere, I have in all cases declined; but with a 
clear proof in various instances, and particularly in my fam- 
ily, of the usefulness of Dr. Hootland’s German Bitters, I 
depart for once from my usual course, to express my full 
| conviction that, for general debility of the system, and espee- 
tally for Liver Complaint, it tsa safe and valuable prepara- 
tron. In some cases it may fail; but usually, 1 doubt not 
it will be very beneticial to those who suffer from the above 
cause. 
Yours, very respectfully, J... KENNARD, 
Kighth, below Coates Street, Philadelphia. 


JR., From Rev. Warren Randolph, Pastor of the Baptist Chureh, 
| 


lables me to say that T regard the German Bitters prepared 


(iermantown, Penn. 
Dr. ©. M. Jackson:—Dear Sir.—Personal experience en- 


In case of severe cold 
benefitted by the 
use of the bitters, and doubt not they will produce similar 
effects on others. Yours, trul, 

WARKEN RANDOLPH, 
Germantown, Pa. 


by vou as a most excellent medicine. 


From Rev. J. H. Turner, Pastor of Medding M. E. Church, 

Philadelphia. 

Dr. Jackson :—-Dear Sir—Uaving used your German Bitters 
in my family frequently, Dam prepared to say that it has 
been of great service. 1 believe that in most cases of gener- 
al debility of the system itis the safest and most valuable 
remedy of which PT have any knowledye 

Yours, respectfully J oH. TURNER, 
No. 726 .N. Nineteenth Street. 


From the Rev. J. M. Lyons, formerly Pastor of the Colume 


bus, (N.J.,) and Milestown, (Pa...) Baptist Churches. « 


New Kocuetie, N.Y. 
Dr. C. M. Jackson :—Dear Sir,—I feel it a pleasure thus, 
of my own accord, to bear testimony to the excellence of 
the German Bitters. Some years since, being much afflicted 


| with dyspepsia. IL used them with very beneficial results. I 


have often recommended them to persons enfeebled by that 
tormenting disease, and have heard from them the most 
flattering testimonials as to their great value. In cases of 
general debility, I believe it to be a tonic that cannot be sur- 
passed. J.M. LYONS 


From the Rev. Jhomas Winter, Pastor of Roxborough Bap- 
tist Church. 

Dr. Jackson :— Dear Sir,—I feel it due to your excellent 
preparation, Hoofland German Bitters, to add my testimony 
to the deserved reputation it has obtained. Ihave for years, 
at times, been troubled with great disorder in my head and 
nervous system. I was advised by a friend to try a bottle 
of your German Bitters. I did so, and have experienced 
great and unexpected relief. My health has been very ma- 
terially benefitted. I confidently recommend the article 
where I meet with cases similar to my own, and have been 
assured by many of their good effects. 

Kes pectfully yours, T. WINTER, 

Roxborough, Pa. 
From Rev. J. S&S. Herman, of the German Reformed Church, 

Kutztown, Berks County, Pa 

Dr. €. M. Jackson :—Kespee‘ed Sir,--I have been troubles 
with dyspepsia nearly twenty years, and have never usedany 
medicine that did me as much good as Hoofland’s Bitters. 
Iam very much improved in health, after having taken five 
bottles 

Yours, with respect, J.S8 HERMAN. 


PRICKsS. 


Large size, (holding nearly double quantity, 
21.00 per bottle—half dozen, 35 90. 


Small size, 75 cents per bottle —half dozen, $4.00. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of *C. M. JACKSON” is on 


the WRAPPER of each bottle. 


Should your nearest Druggist not have the article, do not 


be put off by any of the intoxicating preparations that may 
be offered in ita place, but send to us, and we will forward 
securely packed, by express. 


Principal Office and Manufactery, 


No. 631 ARCH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JONES & EVANS, 
Successers te C. M. JACKSON & Ce. 


PROPRIETORS. 
For tale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in the 


| United States. 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston,Mass., Agents for New 
ly July 8 
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